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JOHN WANAMAKER (Book Department), 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Book News for December will be devoted almost 
entirely to Holiday books. It will contain, besides the 
usual critical papers, illustrations from some of the 
more notable books of the season, and a nearly com- 
plete price-list of new gift books for Grown Folks, for 
Boys and Girls, and for Little People. Ten thousand 
copies will be published ; and the rate of advertising 
will be dquble. 


TRADE CHANGES. 

Changes which affect large bodies of people are not 
easy to understand beforehand. They are commonly 
misjudged, and give rise to animosities which wear 
away with a better understanding. A change in the 
method of making the prices at which goods are sold 
is now overturning the whole system and machinery 
of trade. 

The old way was to put two private marks on goods, 
cost and asking-price ; and the selling-price was 
whatever sum, between the two, the buyer and seller 
might agree upon. The asking price, of course, was 
pretty high, and the selling-price depended on the 
skill and persistence of buyer and seller. The new 
way is to mark the price in figures that everybody 
can read, and never deviate from it. 

Under the old way buyer and seller haggled over 
every transaction, a most trying experience for any 
person of sensibility ; and in most cases, of course, 
the buyer came off second best, because the seller 
would be the more experienced of the two, and be- 
come the sharper of the two at a bargain. 

A shop-keeper not more than fifty years ago had 
the wit to see that such doubt about the value of 
merchandise, and such disagreeable experience in 
buying, were serious hindrances to trade. He in- 
vented the new way, had the courage to carry it out 
rigidly, and became a great merchant. Others 
followed his example, and became great merchants ; 
so many and so great, that trade has come to be 
divided into two classes, one-price and no-price. 
The one-price stores become great stores; and the 
no-price stores stay little, keep up a precarious exist- 
ence on little fragments of shopping and on the local 
trade of the unthrifty poor. 

Anybody, who looks out now upon the world of busi- 
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is extending; and great stores are growing 
up under it. The no-price system is still hanging on, 
especially in the country and in the poorer quar- 
ters of the cities; and there is great outcry by those who 
do not yet understand the nature of the conflict. Suc- 
cess always brings failure into relief ; and those who 
fail cry out against those who succeed. 

What would you expect those who suffer from, they 
know not what, to complain of ? They can not object to 
one-price. Allthe no-price tradesmen profess one- 
price, even in Jerusalem and Constantinople and 
Bagdad. They can not object to diligence, or vigor, 
or capacity, or any of the real causes of success. 
What they object to is the success itself; and their 
name for itis monopoly. A great house springs up, 
and almost suddenly gathers enormous trade. It is 
easier to recognize persons than principles. ‘The 
cry would be monopoly, of course. It isa cry of dis- 
tress. The distress is real; but tie cry is without 
meaning and wild. There can be no monopoly in 
general trade. 

Many thoughtful people, sympathizing with the 
decadence of small tradesmen, are wondering What is 
to be the end of it all? Are the small tradesmen 
going to be driven out of business, or are the great 
houses going to overtask themselves, until they 
break up from sheer incapacity to manage their great 
affairs? Nothing is more obvious than that little 
towns, and even big ones under the shadow of great 
cities, are letting the best of their trade go to the great 
houses. Look at Camden, Wilmington, Trenton, 
Jersey City, and even Brooklyn, the third city in the 
Union, for conspicuous examples. Anda greattrade 
is growing up all over the country to its remotest 
frontiers, with jhe stores so overwhelmingly success- 
fulathome. Mail and express annihilate distance, o1 
at least carry the trade everywhere. On the other 
hand A. T. Stewart & Co. is the only one of the great 
one-price houses that has broken up; and that needn't 
have broken up. 

People think only of their own interests as buyers, 
go straight to the one-price stores for their merchan- 
dise, and let the haggling tradesmen look out for 
themselves. All this is as clear as daylight to those 
who give the subject impartial attention. They only 
misunderstand it who will not understand it. 

There is a social aspect of the question which we 
shall not discuss further than to ask: Would the 
calling of shopkeeper ever have been so despised, and 
would the shopman ever have been so shut out of 
polite society as he has been everywhere, but for his 
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managed his trade, but for his having a policy which 
required arts to cover it up? De Quincey quotes 
Cicero that ‘‘ trade is irredeemably base, if petty ; but 
not absolutely felonious, if wholesale.”’ 
Cicero err in discrimination ? 
err after him? Has not society in all times erred in 
the same way? Is not society finding out its error 
unconsciously ? Is not trade becoming more re- 
spected, since the tradesman haggles less, fawns 
less, lies less ? 

Old-fashioned tradesmen cannot be expected to like 
the new, but the more intelligent and mobile of them 
are learning the modern way; and so the trade 
and condition of the merchant is coming more 
into harmony with the higher levels of life. 





A curious fact in the transformation of trade, which 
we have been considering, is that the slowest trades- 
men to yield to reform are they who, from their inti- 
mate association with the intelligence of their own 
time and of alltimes, ought to be the quickest ; namely, 
booksellers. 

Instead of leading the reform as they ought, 
they resist it. They have too much respect for the 
traditions of their trade. One of those traditions is 
that publishers shall put prices on books, and that 
booksellers shall maintain those prices; which puts the 
bookseller under the control of the publisher, the mer- 
chant under the control of the manufacturer. It is a 
mischievous usage, and ought not to bekeptup. The 
same exists in patent medicines, but that does 
not concern us or you. In books it puts arbitrary 
prices on merchandise of tiie greatest concern to us 
all; and sets up an irresponsible authority. Authority ? 
The whole proceeding is nominal. Booksellers do 
not maintain the régime they profess loyalty to. They 
secretly undersell. They asé publishers’ prices; but 
they fake whatever they can get. If this were all, the 
public need not complain. It has its remedy; the 
same as against the haggling tradesmen; to let them 
alone. 

But booksellers are not content to ha®g back, them- 
selves. They get together to devise ways and means of 
perpetuating their ancient ignorances. They form com- 
binations to enforce overselling and to repress under- 
selling. They have their newspaper organs to preach 
acrusade of oversellers against undersellers. They keep 
alive among themselves a consensus, which they fondly 
call public opinion, to the effect that to profess over- 
selling is proper and becoming, and that open under- 
selling is in some sort unmanly. All the influences of 
the craft are directed to the maintenance of these un- 
natural standards. At the same time the craft bewails 
its growing impotence ; and sees its extinction as a 
craft inevitable. 

It is impossible that the public should look on un- 
concerned ; for they are book-buyers. Books are de- 
serting the old-time booksellers. They must be sold. 
They will be sold. They are going where they can 
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be sold ; where prices are fixed—fixed by commercial 
judgment. The one-price merchants become book- 
sellers; and bookselling, as a pursuit, rises from a 
somewhat crafty craft to the level of free, fair, open, 
honorable business. 


OLD AND NEW HEROINES. 


The heroine of the old novel was altogether an 
abnormal creature. The first essential was such per- 
fect beauty of form and face that language was wholly 
inadequate to the description; the moral beauty 
corresponded with charms of the person ; she was the 
most devoted of daughters, the most tender of mis- 
tresses—the old masters of fiction always dropped the 
curtain upon the marriage—the most constant of 
friends, the most patient of sufferers, always ready to 
assume the crown of martyrdom on great or little 
occasions; her charity was as boundless as her purse 
was usually limited. She was always as accom- 
plished as she was lovely and virtuous, although it 
must be confessed that her accomplishments did not 
extend to conversation, which was usually of the 
most amiably insipid kind; if reared in an humble 
station, though of course it always turned out that 
she was somebody's long-lost child, nature and 
noble blood kindly supplied all her deficiencies in 
artificial culture; she was a portentous letter-writer, 
as the readers of her memoirs knew to their cost; her 
supply of tears was inexhaustible, and in all embarrass- 
ing situations where she might have been called upon 
to show some decision of character she most conven- 
iently swooned ; she seldom ate or drank, and when 
she did, it was only a little fruit and water; indeed, 
she seemed to live chiefly upon the emanations ot 
some ‘‘crystal spring,’ for I have often remarked, 
while perusing her adventures, that it was her only 
article of diet for several days together. She was 
greatly addicted to poetry, her ideas were continually 
arranging themselves in the ‘‘ following lines,”’ and 
although steeped in all the misery and misfortune 
that imagination could invent, she was ever ready to 
apostrophise ‘‘sweet Solitude,’’ or anything else she 
could commence with a big O. Heroines of the more 
romantic schools sometimes sang their verses, accom- 
panying themselves upon their harp or lute; and 
how they contrived to retain these instruments amidst 
all the hair-breadth ‘scapes, the abductions, the 
sudden flights which it was their destiny to undergo, 
was not the least remarkable circumstance of their 
lives. They must have clung to these solaces with as 
much tenacity as a modern young lady under similar 
circumstances, would to her last new bonnet. 

The change from the old type of heroine to the 
pronounced form of the modern was very gradual. 
Even Sir Walter Scott, who revolutionized the novel 
in most respects, left the heroine pretty much as he 
found her. More conventional young ladies of the 
boarding school ideal than he presented us with— 
always excepting Jeanie Deans, Di Vernon, and a few 
others—it would be difficult to discover, even among 
the creations of the Minerva Press. 

Nor was Thackeray’s womankind, notwithstand- 
ing his dislike to Rowena, much better. Beatrix and 
Becky Sharpe are striking exceptions, but the latter 
is not the heroine of ‘“‘ Vanity Fair.” The author 
evidently intended that position for Amelia, who is as 
insipid as Ethel Newcome and Laura Pendennis, 
whom I can never forgive for her behavior to poor 
little Fannie Bolton, are disagreeable. 

Of all the women of the world of romance none 
are more lovable than the creations of Bulwer Lytton 








what delightful recollections are associated with the 
names of Lucy Brandon, Madeleine Lester, Volante, 
Lily, Ione, Sybil, Edith; what passionately loving, 
free souled, flesh and blood women they are, women 
to fondle or to worship, to live and die for, not 
freezing abstactions, lay figures, merely typical of all 
the proprieties; they were women whom men of 
poetic temperaments would adore, as their predeces- 
sors were women whom men of the bourgeois caste 
would marry; but they were of the type that all men 
love, women who look up to man as their natural 
guide and protector, and to whom life has no meaning 
without love Nor must we forget Dickens, who has 
given us Agnes Wickfield, Ruth Pinch, Florence 
Dombey, and many other rare creatures, though cast 
in a more homely mould than the heroines of his 
great contemporary. 

Charlotte Bronte was the first—among English 
novelists at least—who drew the woman of the age of 
unrest, the woman infected with the questioning and 
rebellious spirit of discontent, whom tradition can 
no longer satisfy; but the daughter of the Haworth 
parson believed she was only embodying her own 
half vague and solitary broodings, unconscious that 
she was one of the advanced guard of a great revolu- 
tion, of which even now we are only upon the 
threshold, and of which in her time the world had 
scarcely received a warning; although how the new 
ideas found their way across the Yorkshire moors is a 
mystery into which it would be useless to inquire, un- 
less, indeed, the atmosphere at certain times becomes 
charged with the germs of moral as well as of physi- 
cal epidemics. Jane Eyre was a revelation, a new 
type of womanhood with whom thousands of her sex 
found secret sympathies: hence the success of the 
novel. 

But it was reserved for a grander, more cultured, 
and comprehensive genius, whose meditations had 
been objective as well as subjective, who had lived in 
the great world and knew mankind with almost 
Shakspearian intuition, to develop the fullest meaning 
of this new problem. Romola, Maggie Tulliver, Doro- 
thea, Gwendolen, are all different phases of the new 
idea, of woman struggling to cast off the fetters of 
tradition, to rise out of the common-place into a 
nobler world of thought and action, and finding only 
misery and Dead sea fruit. Conventionality was too 
strong for them ; it crushed them as it crushes all who 
attempt to rebel against its laws, 

If Jane Eyre and Villette had set many a pulse 
throbbing with quickened sympathies, George Eliot's 
heroines appealed to a far wider range of woman- 
hood. They embodied every aspect of its vague, 
intangible yearning and discontent, felt but not 
understood, and voiceless until then. All that was 
great and lofty and worthy in the new ideas George 
Eliot interpreted; but how many were there who 
could claim no kindred with Romola, or Dorothea, or 
Maggie? For the spirit of unrest does not confine it- 
self to poetic natures—it descends upon much more 
ordinary people, of the mere fleshly race; these 
found Ouida and Rhoda Broughton the diviners 
of their longings, caprices and life-weariness, which, 
until then, had been dumb confusion. They are the 
prophets of the times, but they will pass away with 
the spirit that inspired them. 

The disagreeable, uncomfortable, self-torturing, 
strong-minded yet vague, self-dependent but capri- 
cious, self-analyzing but unreasonable, morbid and 
generally unhealthy young person, who sustains the 
principal vo/e in the ladies’ novels of the day, is so 
well known that it would be superfluous to sketch her 
portrait.—London Graphic. 
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A BOY’S BOOK. 

DARE-DEvIL DAN, the Young Prairie Ranger; or, 
Old Rosebud’s Boy Brigade. A Romance of the 
Upper Cheyenne. By Oll Coombs, author of The 
Dumb Spy, Keen Knife, Lasso Jack, The Border 
King, etc. It lay inadeskin 7he Critic Office. It 
was thumbed, dog’s-eared, annotated. Grave tomes 
stood on the shelves around it: essays on jurisprud- 
ence, treatises on natural religion. Through the 
room where it reposed, the room which witnesses the 
fortnightly birth of ‘the best literary journal of this 
country”’ (see Opinions of the Press), passed poets, 
essayists, philcsophers. Learned conversations were 
held on all sides of it; shafts of wit played lambent 
over it. And it lay unsuspected in a desk, thumbed, 
dog’s-eared, annotated — Dare-Devil Dan, the 
Young Prairie Ranger. He that owned it was a 
boy. He was the messenger of our establishment, 
the Mercury of our Olympus. Winged were his san- 
dals; swift was he of foot. His functions were to 
carry the book to the reviewer, the proof to the author; 
or, perchance, to gather the tribute due from mortals 
to the gods. Intheintervals of his labors, secluding 
himself in a cloud, he thumbed, he dog’s-eared, and 
he annotated Dare-Devil Dan, the Young Prairie 
Ranger. One morning he disappeared, but in a 
week came back with sorrowful countenance, say- 
ing he had been astray. Once again he disappeared, 
and we learned-that the police had pounced on him. 
A third time he disappeared, and that was the end of 
him. Where is he now? Is hea Prairie Ranger on 
the Upper Cheyenne? Has he joined Old Rosebud's 
Boy Brigade? His place in Olympus knows him no 
more. He has fallen like Ixion, whirled into the 
nethermost abyss. We commend our little narrative 
to the society which is charged with the suppression 
of vile literature. We still look for the time when the 
publishers of such works as Dare-Devil Dan, and 
the needy knaves who write for them, shall be treated 
as the authors and publishers are treated with whom 
Mr. Comstock deals. For the seed they sow is fully 
as pernicious.— The Critic. 


UNDERWOOD’S LONGFELLOW. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW; a biographical 
sketch. By Francis H. Underwood. 1I2mo, pp 
355. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

THIS is one of those old-fashioned laudatory biog- 

rahies,now happily becoming an extinct species. The 

facts of the poet's life are given in good order. There 
are the usual illustrations : frontispiece portrait ; views 
of various houses by him inhabited ; the Old Clock 
on the Stairs ; inkstands in which was dipped that pen 
which, etc., etc., desk on which was written those 
immortal works, etc., etc. There are testimonials 
from classmates at Bowdoin, and the appendix con- 
tains, among other miscellaneous matter, a valuable 
bibliography taken from Zhe Literary World, and 

a somewhat boastful exhibit of the sales of Longfel- 

low's books. 

It were greatly to be wished that no one would rush 
into the work of literary biography without having 
such modicum of dramatic talent as would enable 
him to present at least one figure on his stage ; and 
so much critical acumen as to help him toward some 
understanding of the characterisitcs and limitations 
of the genius that he describes. One could willingly 
exchange several volumes of this literary job-work for 
a few keen, discriminating pages, which should get 
the man Longfellow and the portrait of his mind 
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As to Mr. Underwood's fitness for 
the critical part of his task, a few of his statements 
will give a sufficient notion. According to these, the 
Voices of the Night ‘are wholly without parallel 
in our day,in the quality of touching and elevating 
the moral nature.” “It may be questioned if any 
American audience ever heard it {The Building of the 
Ship] without giving the inevitable tribute of tears. 
‘‘ His readers are more numerous than those of any 
poet, except the Psalmist David.’ ‘In the extent 
and diversity of his works he stands the peer of any. 
If poets like Gray and Collins are immortalized by 
the few gems they added to our literature, what is to 
be said of L ongfellow, who has produced fifty times 
as many,—-most of them superior in force and ‘beauty 
to the mosaics of the one or the classic odes of the 
other.”” ‘‘ Excepting ne and, perhaps, Schiller, 
there was none |of the Getman poets | more original 
and suggestive than himself.” ‘‘ He alone is entitled 
to be called the poet of humanity.” 

Our author's excursion into the controversy pro- 
voked by Poe's attack on Longfellow is not fortunate ; 
and what he says about the poetry of Poe, Emerson, 
and Robert Browning is simply fatuous. As to the old 
question of Longfellow's originality, it does not turn, 
we conceive, on the point whether he did or did not 
borrow lines and phrases from Motherwell and other 
poets, or whether he took the measure and style of 
Hiawatha from the Finnish epic Kalevala. He 
might have done much more than this without for- 
feiting any claim to originality; and Poes furious 
onslaught was, of course, absurd and in parts crazily 

egotistic. The reason why originality in a high sense 


sharply before us. 


has been by many critics denied to L ongfellow i is that 
his genius was adaptive, 
feminine in its character 

lems of the age did not touch him 
poetry was as Margaret Fuller said of it, 


sympathetic. and almost 
that the intellectual prob 
: that much of his 
‘exotic; ” 
that while always sweet, graceful, and musical he was 
seldom strong, and never subtle or profound. He 
was best at a translation or when his mind was set 
working by books. His real weakness came out in 
his prose. It is impossible to imagine a man like 
Holmes or Lowell, ¢..g., turning out such sentimental 
and rhetorical prose as that of Hyperion. All these 
things have been said over and over again, and it 
seems ungracious to reiterate them. They do not 
detract from the great and genuine merits of our loved 
poet, whose tender and beautiful verse has won a 
popularity which is matter of pride to every American. 
But when his biographer undertakes to draw a pic- 
ture, without either shading or proportion, it is right 
to remind him that Definttio est negatio. One may 
resent the suggestion sometimes made that Longfel- 
low is the poet of young ladies’ seminaries, and yet 
recognize the vast interval between him and such 
poets as Browning and Emerson.——- The Century. 


DANIEL MACMILLAN, 


MACMILLAN. By Thomas 


MEMOIR OF DANIEL \ 
John Wana- 


Hughes, 12mo, pp. gil sold by 

maker, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 
It is worth something to have definite testimony to 
personal worth, w hen the influence of the person has 
been recognized by those who never even heard 
his name. For nearly a generation students and 
lovers of good books have taken astrong interest in 
the publishing house of Macmillan & Co., because 
they have perceived that it had something more 
than business energy behind its enterprises. It is 
only now, by the publication of Mr. Hughes’ life of 


the founder of the house, that the public is admitted 
to a more intimate acquaintance with the personal 
power which determined largely the character of the 
publishing firm. 

Mr. Macmillan was of Scotch parentage and 
training, and was bound out as apprentice to a book- 
seller and bookbinder when eleven years old; was a 
bookse'ler’s clerk successively in Glasgow, Cam- 
bridge, and London; and returned to Cambridge to 
open a shop of his own in 1843, where he remained 
until his death in 1857, having expanded his business 
of selling books into a prosperous one of publishing. 
He was ‘only forty-four years old at the time of his 
death,and the round of business had scarcely permitted 
any extraordinary adventure or fortune; nor were 
his connections with the literature of the day such as 
to furnish his biographer with any considerable 
material from which to make a gossipy contribution 
to literary history. 

The worth of the book is first in its plain account 
of a courageous man, who struggled all hfs life 
against an insiduous disease which finz illy destroyed 
him : then in the side light which it throws on that 
strong movement in English political, social and 
theological thought, which found exponents in Arnold, 
the Hares, Maurice and Kingsley; and finally in its 
illustration of the power which a high conscience 
has of transforming a trade into a profession. 

Mr. Macmillan was a shrewd, prudent man of 
business, and even when dealing with authors whom 
he almost reverenced displayed a cautious, watchful 
temper; he did not mean that either he or thev 
should suffer pecuniarily by the engagements entered 
upon. He built up his business by patient industry, 
aided somewhat by the opportune loans of men who 
had confidence in his integrity, but struggling against 
difficulties which were more serious, probably, in 
England than they are in America. It was not this 
success, however, which made his life worth telling : 
it was the fidelity to a high ideal ; the deliberate reso- 
lution to treat books not simply as objects of mer- 
chandise, but as persons having souls of their own, 
capable of doing infinite good or infinite hurt. This 
made him a bookseller who read his books, and 
could advise his customers. It enabled him when 
planted in a university town, to affect the lives of the 
students, who came to know that in the Trinity 
Street bookstore there Was a mans who could talk 
about his books as if they were his friends, not his 
wares; it enabled him afterwards, to become the 
medium of communication to the world of the minds 
of men who regarded their own books as something 
more than sources of income or basis of reputation. 
The man made the business, and transfused his 

strong personality into the work which he 
directed. In the more highly organized conditions of 
publishing to which business seems tending, this 
individual personal power may disappear from actual 
view, but it never can disappear from life, and the 
illjistration which this book gives can be repeated 
ag. ain and again. The record made by Mr. Hughes 
will do something to make the repetition possible. — 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES; a contribution to the out-door 
study of natural history. By Felix L. Oswald. 
12mo, pp. 266. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

Dr. Oswald is an ideal naturalist because he is so domi- 

nated by enthusiasm. He is a naturalist in the broadest 
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sense of the word, and loves nature with an earnest, 
devoted affection that compels her to show all her 
secrets tohim. The dominant passion of Dr. Oswald 
is this love, almost amounting to worship, of nature, 
and a thorough hatred of the anti-naturalism that was 
the ruling spirit of the middle ages. This position of 
being in arms against medizval mysticism was 
plainly conspicuous in his work on physical education, 
published a few months ago, and is no iess apparent 
in his present work. From his point of view he con- 
siders that the world is just escaping from the bondage 
of an era of superstition, when the schoolmen de- 
clared that ‘‘whatever is natural is wrong,”’ and 
crushed out the naturalism of antiquity, and he 
rejoices in all the evidences of the renaissance. These 
views tinge everything that he writes, and although 
perhaps they make him sometimes unreasonable and 
over-enthusiastic, they never make him dull or 
unhealthful. His present work will be found charm- 
ing, introducing us, as it really does, to the romance 
of the animal kingdom. We cannot recommend it 
too highly as a book to be placed in the hands of the 
live boy or girl, and our word for it that it will be 
vastly better for them than any highly tinged fiction, 
and we believe that they will find vastly more enter- 
tainment and instruction from its pages, It issimply, 
as its title says, a volume of sketches, presenting in 
charming style facts and anecdotes of the most 
entertaining character in regard to various mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. It is a work full of 
curious illustrative purpose, and all lovers «f nature 
will thoroughly enjoy its pages. It is published in an 
exceptionally handsome style, with thick paper, beau- 
tiful binding, and illustrations that are fine works of 
art.— Boston Post. 


THE SPELLING OF SHAKSPERE'S NAME, 


The only authentic signatures of the poet which we 
have, the only ones with which no publisher, printer, or 
friend can have interfered, are fivein number. Of these 
five, three are ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ one ‘‘ Shakspear,”’ and 
one ‘“Shakspeare.’”’ That is, the signature to the 
Bargain and Sale of the Blackfriars House, March to, 
1613, now in the Guildhall Library, is ‘‘ Shakspere ;”’ 
that to the mortgage deed of the same house, March 
11, 1613, now in the British Museum, is ‘‘Shakspe”’ 
with an overline a, equivalent to “ Shakspear ;’’ that 
to the first sheet of the will is ‘‘Shakspere ;"’ and so 
is the second, though, through the final ve being writ- 
ten one letter on each side of the loop of the 4 above 
it, some men not accustomed to mss. have not felt 
certain of the reading, which is, however, quite clear. 
The third signature of the will has, I have little doubt, 
been tampered with in its final syllable, but I am 
willing to pass it as ‘‘Shakspeare.’’ The attempt to 
turn the central fof it into the contraction for final 
‘*es’’ is too absurd to need arguing against. Shaks- 
pere’s own five signatures thus prove that ‘‘the most 
authentic”’ form of spelling his name is ‘‘ Shakspere.” 
When discussing ‘‘ authentic’’ forms of aman’s name 
I of course deal only with the nameowner’s own sig- 
natures. Having this first-hand evidence, I ot course 
refuse to admit any Second-hand tampered-with evi- 
dence, for, in the conceitful Elizabethan age, printers, 
publishers, friends would naturally follow the ‘ cant- 
ing "’ practice of the Heralds, and produce Shakspere 
as ‘ Shakespeare.’’ Let all second-hand men follow 
them and their spelling, when the first-hand or manu- 
script men follow the unadulterated ‘‘Shakspere.”— 
I. F. Furnivall. 


THREE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BooK. Com- 
piled and edited by his eldest daughter. With 
five illustrations by his youngest daughter. 18mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 80 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 

JEAN INGELOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 18mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 

cents. 

THE THOMAS A KeEmpPIs BIRTHDAY BooK. Edited 
by W. E. Winks. 18mo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The ‘birthday book” fancy is being a little over- 

done, unless, indeed, it is to become a business, and 

every author of note is to be chopped up into fine 
pieces and spread out on a hundred pages or so, two 
or three mouthfuls to a page, a little for every day in 
the year. Longfellow, Emerson and Whittier, Shakes- 
peare, and now Dickens, Jean Ingelow, and Thomas 
a Kempis, with E. P. Roe to come, and we do not 
know how many others ready or projected—this is 
the assortment from which the reader can make his 
selection. The plan of all these birthday books is the 
same; the only difference between them must consist 
in the quality and suitableness of materials and the 
beauty of their manufacture. Judging the three now 
before us in these respects, we give the first place 
unhesitatingly to the Jean Ingelow, and the last place 
to the Charles Dickens, the Thomas 4 Kempis hold- 
ing a respectable middle rank between. Dickens 
does not serve up well in this mincemeat fashion, one 
or two morsels a day; hardly anything could be more 
pointless than some of the extracts which these pages 
contain, Thomas a Kempis, on the other hand, is 
just the sort of author for birthday book uses, 
though perhaps some persons would prefer to connect 
their birthday memoranda with less exclusively and 
profoundly religious sentiments. The Jean Ingelow 
book is a beauty. Its red lines, yellow edges, dainty 
engravings, rich cover and beautiful typography com- 
bine with its choice contents and graceful proportions 
to make very nearly the perfect book of its kind. 

The Dickens, we should say, would prove a failure. 

Very much of it is meaningless because of the absence 

of the connection.—ZLiterary World. 


THE 


THE 


NOVEMBER, 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. —Bryant Birthday Book. 


Scribner and Welford announce Florence, by Charles 
Yriate, with some five hundred illustrations of the 
sculpture, the paintings, and the architecture of the 
beautiful city. It will be, perhaps, the most costly and 
sumptuous volume of the year. 
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APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS. By Marie, Freifrau von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach; translated by Mrs. Annis Lee Wister. «8 
mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail 80 cents. 


‘Be the first to say what is self-evident, and you 
are immortal”’ is the first word in Mrs. Wister's vol- 
ume of three hundred Aphorisms: by Marie Freifrau 
von Ebner-Eschenbach. ‘There is nothing epigram- 
matic in the name of this witty German writer, and 
she has not been the first to say half the clever things 
in this sparkling volume; but she has given a new turn 
to many of the oldest sayings, and has added to the 
store not a few which are as fresh as they are strik- 
ing. ‘Conquer,’ says Marie, ‘but never triumph." 
‘Accident is veiled necessity."’ ‘The men of to-day 
are born to criticise: of Achilles they see only the 
heel.” ‘‘ Have patience with the quarrelsomeness of 
the stupid : it is not easy to comprehend that one does 
not comprehend.” ‘ Nothing is so often irrevocably 
neglected as an opportunity of daily occurrence.”’ 
‘The consequences of our good actions pursue us 
inexorably, and are often harder to bear than those of 
our evil actions.”” ‘‘ Whoso believes in the freedom of 
the will has never loved, and never hated."’ ‘‘ We are 
not always even what we are most.”’  ‘‘ Even virtue is 
an art, and even its devotees are divided into those 
who practice it and those who are merely amateurs.” 
‘‘There is something so beautiful in trust that even the 
most hardened liar must needs feel a certain respect 
for those who confide in him.’’ It is unnecessary to 
speak of the merits of Mrs. Wister’s translation.— 7he 
Critic. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
Look Berore You Leap. 
sure Hour series, 16mo, pp. 347. 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


side library, 4to, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


By Mrs. Alexander, Lei- 
Sold By John 
Sea- 


Mrs. Alexander's latest novel lacks the reality of 
most of her other books, and, with a plot resembling 
some old-time play, carries its characters through the 
various scenes with a iittle of the swagger and tone of 
old-fashioned comedy. Nor has she compensated her 
readers for this lack of fidelity and truth by offering 
any types of character which we find especially pre- 
possessing either as regards charm or high-minded- 
ness. 

Marie Delvigne, the heroine, is a young French 
girl, who fills the post of French teacher at a board- 
ing-school, and is mistaken by a very magnificent 
but needy hussar for an heiress of the same name 
who is both her friend and her pupil. Mr. Neville, 
the hussar, is eminently simple and straightforward 
in carrying out his design to entrap a rich girl into 
marriage. He persuades Marie to meet him in the 
Park, wins her affections, and finally, without parti- 
cular reluctance on her part, such as we should have 
anticipated froma young girl with French antecedents, 
and traditions, marries her without the knowledge of 
her nearest friends and family, and carries her off as 
his bride. At Dover Neville suddenly becomes ac- 
quainted with the facts to which he has heretofore 
been wilfully blind. Instead of having gained a rich 
woman with ample means to pay his debts, he has 
encumbered himself with a wife both penniless and 
obscure, and whom besides he suspects of having 
made him her dupe. He taunts her with a course of 
systematic deceit, and, without a sign of tenderness, 


takes the next train up to London, leaving her alone 
in the extremity of humiliation and despair. Marie’s 
course from this point has the merit which we must 
deny it previous to her unfortunate marriage. Mrs. 
Alexander's heroines rarely fail in good sense and 
energy, and Marie wins strongly upon the reader's 
sympathy. The book may be said to end happily, 
and Neville, under the discipline of suffering, is made 
worthy of his wife’s devotion. What we generally 
like in Mrs. Alexander is her wish to go straight at 
her subject and tell her story simply and honestly. 
We regret to see in a book like the present one, which 
her reputation will make currently regarded as read- 
able, a sentence like this, where she describes Marie 
at work: ‘The general public of the work-room 
little thought what weary metaphysics of feeling 
revolved behind that pale brow.” That English 
writers should fail to possess the most rudimentary 
ideas concerning the geography of our continent we 
long ago conceded to be our misfortune and no fault of 
theirs ; but Mrs. Alexander, not content with making 
a mistake, apparently piques herseif upon it, and 
repeats it over and over. The rich Miss Delvigne is 
a ‘South American,’’—-that is, she is from New 
Orleans, Louisiana,-—and her friends the Lacordeilles 
are ‘‘ Southern States people,’’—that is, they are from 
Illinois. But we could forgive these blunders.in a 
writer of Mrs. Alexander's real excellence in certain 
directions, if she maintained a safe standard of good 
sense and good taste, eschewed trite quotations, and 
allowed her literary methods to rest upon her simple 
processes of insight and sympathy.—Lzpfencott's 
Magazine. 


MR. HOWELLS’ MODERN INSTANCE, 


A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. Howells. 12 mo, 
pp 514. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


The book is his greatest achievement, not in an 


artistic, but in an ethicalapprehension. _ It is the equi- 
librium of ethical and artistic powers which gives the 
greatest momentum to literature, and the movement ot 
Mr. Howells has been toward the larger and pro- 
founder art. A Foregone Conclusion was a finer pro- 
duct ; but its ethical interest was slighter. The Undis- 
covered Country dealt with the counterfeit of a noble 
belief, and was ineffective because there was no posi- 
tive result. The art which chooses an inferior mater- 
ial in which to cast its forms must not complain if the 
forms do not last and are not valued. A Modern 
Instance shows a distinct advance in the author's con- 
ception of the life which lies behind the novel, and 
the foundations are laid deeper in the heart of things. 
Taken asa picture of life within certain lines, the 
book is no less clever than its predecessors. Its real- 
ism is as firm and its naturalism as easy. The sketches 
of country town life in Equity ; the portraits of the old 
squire and his faded wife, of the humorous philoso- 
pher in the logging camp, of Mr. Whitherby, the jour- 
nalist, whose conscience is kept in the counting-room ; 
the touches which reveal the veneering of culture 
bestowed by a small college ona mean man ; the rapid 
outlines of a lank Western village,—-these, and many 
more which recur as one thinks of the story, remind 
one that the hand has not lost its cunning. The famil- 
iar glimpses of a woman's mind, also, when that mind 
is like the upper drawer in her bureau, reappear in 
the case of Clara, and the passages between her and 
her husband are new readings from the old story, 
which Mr. Howells tells so well.—Adantic Monthly. 
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A MODERN INSTANCE. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. Howells. 12mo, 
pp. 514. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

CHAPTER I. 


The village stood on a wide plain, and around it 
rose the mountains. They were green to their tops in 
summer, and in winter white through their serried 
pines and drifting mists, but at every season serious 
and beautiful, furrowed with hollow shadows, and 
taking the light on masses and stretches of iron-gray 
crag. The river swam through the plain in long 
curves, and slipped away at last through an unseen 
pass to the southward, tracing a score of miles in its 
course over a space that measured but three or four. 
The plain was very fertile, and its features, if few and 
of purely utilitarian beauty, had a rich luxuriance, 
and there was a tropical riot of vegetation when the 
sun of July beat on those northern fields. They 
waved with corn and oats to the feet of the mountains, 
and the potatoes covered a vast acreage with the lines 
of their intense, coarse green; the meadows were 
deep with English grass to the banks of the river, that, 
doubling and returning upon itself, still marked its 
way with a dense fringe of alders and white birches. 

But winter was full half the year. ‘The snow began 
at Thanksgiving, and fell snow upon snow till Fast 
Day, thawing between the storms, and packing harder 
and harder against the break-up in the spring, when 
it covered the ground in solid levels three feet high, 
and lay heaped in drifts, that defied the sun far into 
May. When it did not snow, the weather was keenly 
clear, and commonly very still. Then the landscape 
at noon had a stereoscopic glister under the high sun 
that burned in a heaven without a cloud, and at set- 
ting stained the sky and the white waste with freezing 
pink and violet. On such days the farmers and lum- 
bermen came in to the village stores, and made 
a stiff and feeble stir about their doorways, 
and the school children gave the street a little life and 
color, as they went to and from the academy in their 
red and blue woollens. Four times a day the mill, 
the shrill wheeze of whose saws had become part of 
the habitual silence, blew its whistle for the hands to 
begin and leave off work, in blasts that seemed to 
shatter themselves against the thin air. But otherwise 
an arctic quiet prevailed. 

Behind the black boles of the elms that swept the 
vista of the street with the fine gray tracery of their 
boughs, stood the houses, deep-sunken in the accum- 
ulating drifts, through which each householder kept a 
path cut from his doorway to the road, white and 
clean as if hewn out of marble. Some cross streets 
straggled away east and west with the poorer dwel:- 
ings; but this, that followed the northward and south- 
ward reach of the plain, was the main thoroughfare, 
and had its own impressiveness, with those square 
white houses which they build so large in Northern 
New England. They were all kept in scrupulous 
repair, though here and there the frost and thaw of 
many winters had heaved a fence out of plumb, and 
threatened the poise of the monumental urns of 
painted pine on the gate-posts. They had dark-green 
blinds of a color harmonious with that of the funereal 
evergreens in their door-yards ; and they themselves 
had taken the tone of the snowy landscape, as if by 
the operation of some such law as blanches the fur- 
bearing animals of the North. They seemed proper 
to its desolation, while some houses of more modern 
taste, painted to a warmer tone, looked, with their 
mansard roofs and jig-sawed piazzas and balconies, 
intrusive and alien. 


At one end stood the Academy, with its classic 
facade and its belfry : midway was the hotel, with the 
stores, the printing-office, and the churches; and at 
the other extreme, one of the square white mansions 
stood advanced from the rank of the rest, at the top ot 
a deep-plunging valley, defining itself against the 
mountain beyond so sharply that it seemed as if cut out 
of its dark, wooded side. It was from the gate before 
this house, distinct in the pink light which the sunset 
had left, that, on. a Saturday evening in February, a 
cutter, gay with red-lined robes, dashed away, and 
came musicaliy clashing down the street under the 
naked elms. For the women who sat with their work 
at the windows on either side of the way, hesitating 
whether to light their lamps, and drawing nearer and 
nearer to the dead-line of the outer cold for the latest 
glimmer of the day, the passage of this ill-timed 
vehicle was a vexation little short of grievous. Every 
movement on the street was precious to them, and, 
with all the keenness of their starved curiosity, these 
captives of the winter could not make out the people 
in the cutter. Afterward it was a mortification to 
them that they should not have thought at once of 
Bartley Hubbard and Marcia Gaylord. They had 
seen him go up toward Squire Gaylord’s house half 
an hour before, and they now blamed themselves for 
not reflecting that of course he was going to take 
Marcia over to the church sociable at Lower Equity. 
Their indentity being established, other little proofs of 
it reproached the inquirers ; but these perturbed spirits 
were at peace, and the lamps were out in the houses 
(where the smell of rats in the wainscot and of pota- 
toes in the cellar strengthened with the growing 
night), when Bartley and Marcia drove back through 
the moonlit silence to her father's door. Here, too, 
the windows were all dark, except for the light that 
sparely glimmered through the parlor blinds; and 
the young man slackened the pace of his horse, as if 
to still the bells, some distance away from the gate. 

The girl took the hand he offered her when he 
dismounted at the gate, and, as she jumped from the 
cutter, ‘‘ Won’t you come in ?”’ she asked. 

“IT guess I can blanket my horse and stand him 
under the woodshed,” -answered the young man, 
going around to the animal’s head and leading him 
away. 

When he returned to the door the girl opened it, as 
if she had been listening for his step; and she now 
stood holding it ajar for him to enter, and throwing the 
light upon the threshold from the lamp, which she 
lifted high in the other hand. The action brought 
her figure in relief, and revealed the outline of her 
bust and shoulders, while the lamp flooded with light 
the face she turned to him, and again averted for a 
moment, as if startled at some noise behind her. 
She thus showed a smooth, low forehead, lips and 
cheeks deeply red, a softly rounded chin touched 
with a faint dimple, and in turn a nose short and 
aquiline; her eyes were dark, and her dusky hair 
flowed crinkling above her fine black brows, and 
vanished down the curve ofa lovely neck. There was 
a peculiar charm in the form of her upper lip: it was 
exquisitely arched, and at the corners it projected a 
little over the lower lip, so that when she smiled it 
gave a piquant sweetness to her mouth, with a certain 
demure innocence that qualified the Roman pride of 
her profile. For the rest, her beauty was of the kind 
that coming years would only ripen and enrich; at 
thirty she would be even handsomer than at twenty, 
and be all the more southern in her type for the pal- 
ing of that northern color in her cheeks. The young 
man who looked up at her from the doorstep had a 
yellow moustache, shadowing either side of his lip with 
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a broad sweep, like a bird’s wing; his chin, deep 
cut below his mouth, failed to come strenuously for- 
ward ; his cheeks were filled to an oval contour, and 
his face had otherwise the regularity common to 
Americans; his eyes, a clouded gray, heavy-lidded 
and long-ashed, were his most striking feature, and 
he gave her beauty a deliberate look from them as he 
lightly stamped the snow from his feet, and pulled 
the seal-skin gloves from his long hands. 

“ Come in,” she whispered, coloring with pleasure 
under his gaze; and she made haste to shut the door 
after him, with a luxurious impatience of the cold. 
She led the way into the room from which she had 
come, and set down the lamp on the corner of the 
piano, while he slipped off his overcoat and swung it 
over the end of the sofa. They drew up chairs to the 
stove, in which the smouldering fire, revived by the 
opened draft, roared and snapped. It was midnight, 
as the the sharp strokes of a wooden clock declared 
from the kitchen, and they were alone together, and 
all the other inmates of the house were asleep. The 
situation, scarcely conceivable to another civilization, 
is So common in ours, where youth commands its fate 
and trusts solely to itself, that it may be said to be 
characteristic of the New England civilization where 
ever it keeps its simplicity. It was not stolen or 
clandestine ; it would have interested every one, but 
would have shocked no one in the village if the 
whole village had known it; all that a girl's parents 
ordinarily exacted was that they should not be waked 
up. * %* * 


FREEMAN'S AMERICAN LECTURES. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN ITs THREE HOMES, AND 
OTHER LEcTuRES. By Edward A. Freeman, D. 
C.L.,L.L. D. 12mo, pp. 455. Sold by. John 
Wanamaker, $1.40; by mail, $1.55. 


THE DEMOCRATIC Clty. 


* * * But for my Greeks I claim something more. 
First of all, I claim for them the rights of kinsmen, 
kinsmen of the common Aryan stock, sharers in the 
common heritage of speech, of institutions, and of 
beliefs, which the common forefathers of them and 
us brought from the Eastern cradle-land of the com- 
mon family. ‘To those of us whose minds were 
trained in youth, fed, guided, strengthened, by the 
study of old Hellenic lore, it is a thrilling and an 
ennobling thought to feel that old Hellenic lore 
is but one part of a heritage in which we ourselves 
are sharers, that the undying tale of Homer has in 
not a few of its elements, a common origin with the 
tales to which we listened at our mothers’ knees. It 
is no small matter to feel that that deathless tongue— 
which, be it remembered, was enabled to surpass all 
other tongues because those who spoke it knew no 
other tongue—the tongue in which Homer sang the 
deeds of heroic days in the simple speech of heroic 
days—the tongue in which Pindar in more artificial 
strains recorded the praises of the victors in those 
national rites which, among bitter rivalries and cruel 
warfare, still kept up the remembrance that the Hel- 
lenic folk was one—the tongue in which the tragic 
and the comic poet held up the godlike men of past 
days to the people's worship, and the party-leaders of 
their own day to the people’s scorn—the tongue in 
which Thucydides first taught men to preter the 
possession tor all time to the amusement of amoment, 
and in which Polybios, walking in his path, recorded 
the working of that ancient federal power within the 
bounds of whose vaster reproduction it is my privi- 
lege now to stand—the tongue in which Aristotle set 


forth for his age, and has so largely handed down to 
us, the whole sum of the knowledge of his time, and, 
as its most precious part, the political lessons which 
he learned from the working of a thousand indepen- 
dent commonwealths—above all, the tongue in which 
the leaders of freemen first spoke to freemen, the 
the tongue in which great speakers first guided great 
assemblies, the tongue in which Perikles called on the 
citizens of a ruling state to strain every nerve to keep 
the dominion which they had won, and in which the 
yet nobler voice of Demosthenes called on the citizens 
of a declining state to strain every nerve, not for 
dominion, but for freedom—and, may I go onto add, 
the tongue which was chosen out of Aryan tongues to 
be the means of handing on to the Aryan nations of 
Europe and America the oracles of the faith which 
we learned from Semitic teachers—the tongue which 
led captive the tongue of Rome—the tongue in which 
the best of Roman Emperors set down the workings 
of his wearied spirit—the tongue of Christian fathers 
and Christian councils, and the tongue of that virtuous 
and erring prince who strove against them, so gallantly 
and so vainly, in the cause of the elder gods—the 
tongue which, as the tongue of the New Rome, ousted 
the tongue of the Old as the Imperial speech of 
Eastern Christendom—the tongue which lived on, in 
sorrow and in hope, through long ages of barbarian 
bondage—the tongue which has sprung again to life 
in our own day asthe tongue of a regenerate and 
advancing people—the tongue, if I may speak of 
myself, which I deem it no small privilege to have 
myself heard and spoken in rejoicing and sorrowing 
gatherings of Hellenic freemen,—it is with no small 
thrill of brotherhood that we feel that the tongue 
which has such a history as this is, after all, only a 
sister-dialect with our own tongue, that the stock is 
the same, that a crowd of words are the same, that 
we cannot speak of the earliest and most endearing 
of human relations, that we cannot speak of father 
and mother, of brother and daughter, without using 
words'which, from the pre-historic days of the old 
dispersion, have remained part of the common 
possession of Hellenic and Teutonic man, * * * 


ANSTEY'S VICE VERSA. 
VicE VERSA; OR, A LESSON TO FATHERS. By F. 
Anstey. 12mo, pp. 349. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
80 cents; by mail, go cents. Seaside Library, 
4to, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. Lovell’s 
Library, 12mo, paper, 16 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


If there ever was a book made up from beginning 
to end of laughter, yet not a comic book, or a merry 
book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a 
jest book, or a tomfool-book, but a perfectly sober 
and serious book, in the reading of which a sober 
man may laugh without shame from beginning to 
end, it is the new book called Vice Versa; or, A 
Lesson to Fathers. . . We close the book, recom- 
mending it very earnestly to all fathers, in the first 
instance, and their sons, nephews, uncles, and male 
cousins next.—Saturday Neview. 
PREFACE. 

There is an old story of a _punctiliously polite 
Greek ; who, while performing the funeral of an ir fant 
daughter, felt bound to make his excuses to the spec- 
tators for “bringing out such a ridiculously small 
corpse to so large a crowd.” 

The author, although he trusts that the present 
production has more vitality than the Greek gentle- 
man’s child, still feels that in these days of philo- 





sophical fiction, metaphysical romance, and novels 
with a purpose, some apology may perhaps be needed 
for a tale which has the unambitious and frivolous 
aim of mere amusement. 

However, he ventures to leave the tale to be its 
own apology, merely contenting himself with the 
entreaty that his little fish may be spared the rebuke 
that it is not a whale. 

In submitting it with all possible respect to the 
Public, he conceives that no form of words he could 
devise would appeal so simply and powerfully to their 
feelings as that which he has ventured to adopt from 
a certain Anglo-Portuguese-Phrase-Book of deserved 
popularity. 

Like the compilers of that work, he—‘ expects 
then who the little book, for the care what he wrote 
him and her typographical corrections, will commend 
itself to the— British Paterfamilias—at which he ded- 
icates him particularly.” 


AMERICAN CITIZEN’S MANUAL, 


The AMERICAN CITIZEN'S MANUAL, Part 1; Edited 
by Worthington C. Ford, 12mo., pp. 146. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 


IV. 


OFFICERS AND OFFICE-HOLDERS. 


CHAPTER 


The number of officials who are charged with carry- 
ing into effect the action of government, a number 
that is necessarily very large under a system of 
national, state and local governments, in which rep- 
resentatives of all are to be met with in the minor 
political divisions, renders the mode of selecting these 
officials a most important, and at the same time a 
most complex question. Office is a trust, and is to be 
held only for the performance of the duties that have 
been assigned to it; and when an official employs his 
position to further his own or his party's aims, he 
abuses his trust, and should be made accountable for 
such abuse. How are the men most fitted for the 
place to be obtained ? How may the best service be 
secured from them ? and finally, what is very import- 
ant, in what manner may they be held strictly re- 
sponsible for their conduct in office, for even the best 
of officials must be accountable in some way for 
their actions ? 
been answered in a satisfactory manner by the existing 
system of appointing to office is shown very plainly 
by the open abuse of official position and influence, 
and by the widespread corruption of the civil service ; 
and they promise to become ere long one of the most 
prominent questions in national and state politics. * * 


FARRAR'S 
THE 


EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
EARLY DAys OF CHRISTIANITY. By F. W. 
Farrar, D. D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster. 
8vo, pp. 664. Sold by John Wanamaker, §1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. The same, 2 volumes, larger 
print, 8 vo., pp. 1173, $3.75; by mail, $4.10. 


CHAPTER I. 


MORAL CONDITION OF THE WORLD, 


“From Mummius to Augustus the Roman city stands as the living mis- 
tress of a dead world, and from Augustus to Theodosius the mistress 
becomes as lifeless as her subjects. ’—F.«zeMan’s Essays, ii. 330. 

The epoch which witnessed the early growth of 
Christianity was an epoch of which the horror and the 
degradation have rarely been equalled, and perhaps 
never exceeded, in the annals of mankind. Were 
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That none of these questions have | 


we to form our sole estimate of it from the lurid pic- 
ture of its wickedness, which St. Paul in more than 
one passage has painted with a few powerful strokes, 
we might suppose that we were judging it from too 
lofty a standpoint. We might be accused of throw- 
ing too dark a shadow upon the crimes of Paganism, 
when we set it as a foil to the lustre of an ideal holi- 
ness. But even if St. Paul had never paused amid 
his sacred reasonings to affix his terrible brand upon 
the pride of Heathenism, there would still have been 
abundant proofs of the abnormal wickedness which 
accompanied the decadence of ancient civilization. 
They are stamped upon its coinage, cut on its gems, 
painted upon its chamber-walls, sown broadcast over 
the pages of its poets, satirists and historians. ‘‘ Out 
of thine mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked ser- 
vant!’ Is there any age which stands so instantly 
condemned by the bare mention of its rulers as that 
which recalls the successive names of Tiberius, Gaius, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and which 
after a brief gleam of better examples under Ves- 
pasian and Titus, sank at last under the hideous 
tyranny of a Domitian? Is there any age of which the 
evil characteristics force themselves so instantan- 
eously upon the mind as that of which we mainly 
learn the history and moral condition from the relics 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the satires of Persius 
and Juvenal, the epigrams of Martial, and the terrible 
records of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius ? 
And yet even beneath this lowest deep, there is a 
lower deep; for not even on their dark pages are the 
depths of Satan so shamelessly laid bare to human 
gaze as they are in the sordid fictions of Petronius 
and of Apuleius. But to dwell upon the crimes and 
the retributive misery of that period is happily not my 
duty. I need but make a passing allusion to its 
enormous wealth ; its unbounded self-indulgence ; its 
coarse and tasteless luxury ; its greedy avarice; its 
sense of insecurity and terror; its apathy, debauchery 
and cruelty ; its hopeless fatalism; its unspeakable 
sadness and weariness; its strange extravagances 
alike of infidelity and of superstition. 

At the lowest extreme of the social scale were 
millions of slaves, without family, without religion, 
without possessions, who had no recognized rights, 
and towards whom none had any recognized duties, 
passing normally from a childhood of degradation to 
a manhood of hardship, and an old age of unpitied 
neglect. Only a little above the slaves stood the 
lower classes, who formed the vast majority of the 
freeborn inhabitants of the Roman Empire. They were, 
for the most part, beggars and idlers, familiar with the 
grossest indignities of an unscrupulous dependence. 
Despising a life of honest industry, they asked only 
for bread and the games of the circus, and were 
ready to support any government, even the most des- 
potic, if it would supply these needs. They spent 
their mornings in lounging about the Forum, or in 
dancing attendance at the levees of patrons, 
for a share in whose largesses they daily struggled. 
They spent their afternoons and evenings in gossiping 
at the Public Baths, in listlessly enjoying the polluted 
plays of the theatre, or looking with fierce thrills of 
delighted horror at the bloody sports of the arena. 
At night they crept up to their miserable garrets in the 
sixth and seventh storys of the huge z#su/e—the 
lodging houses of Rome—into which, as into the low 
lodging houses of the poorer quarters of London, 
there drifted all that was most wretched and most 
vile. Their life, as it is described for us by their con- 
temporaries, was largely made up of squalor, misery 
and vice. 


Immeasurably removed from these needy and 
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greedy freemen, and living chiefly amid crowds of 
corrupted and obsequious slaves, stood the constantly 
diminishing throng of the wealthy and the noble. 
Every age in its decline has exhibited the spectacle 
of selfish luxury side by side with abject poverty ; of— 
‘Wealth, a monster gorged 
Mid starving populations ;’’—— 
but nowhere, and at no period, were these contrasts 
so startling as they were in Imperial Rome. There a 
whole population might be trembling lest they should 
be starved by the delay of an Alexandrian corn-ship, 
while the upper classes were squandering a fortune at 
a single banquet, drinking out of myrrhine and 
jewelled vases worth hundreds of pounds, and feast- 
ing upon the brains of peacocks and the tongues of 
nightingales. As a consequence, disease was rife, 
men were short-lived, and even women became liable 
togout. Over a large part of Italy most of the free- 
born population had to content themselves, even in 
winter, with a tunic, and the luxury of the toga was 
reserved only, by way of honor, to the corpse. Yet 
at this very time the dress of Roman ladies displayed 
an unheard of splendor. The elder Pliny tells us 
that he himself saw Lollia Paulina dressed for a 
betrothal feast in a robe entirely covered with pearls 
and emeralds, which had cost forty million sesterces, 
and which was known to be less costly than 
some of her other dresses. Gluttony, caprice, extrav- 
agance, ostentation, impurity, rioted in the heart of a 
society which knew of no other means by which to 
break the monotony of its weariness, or alleviate the 
anguish of its despair. 
“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret | »athing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell, 
In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian Way: 
He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers 
No easier nor no quicker past 
The impracticable hours.’ 
At the summit of the whole decaying system— 
necessary, yet detested—elevated indefinitely above 
the very highest, yet living in dread of the very low- 
est, oppressing a population which he terrified and 
terrified by the population which he oppressed—was 
an Emperor, raised to the divinest pinnacle of autoc- 
racy, yet conscious that his life hung upon a thread ; 
—an Emperor who, in the the terrible phrase of Gib- 
bon, was at once a priest, an atheist, and a god. * * * 
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STORY OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE ARMY OF THE PoTroMac; A 
critical history of operations in Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania from the commencement 
to the close of the war. By William Swinton. 
New and revised edition; 8vo., 660 pages. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


CHAPTER I. - 


* * * 


I design in this volume to record, as far as 
may now be done, what that Army did and suffered 
in ten campaigns and two-score battles, in Virginia, 


Maryland, and Pennsylvania. This history if ade 
quately made, must be the history also of much the 
larger part of that gigantic war that, originating in 
the secession of eleven States from the Federal Union, 
ended, after four years, in the establishment of that 
Union on a lasting basis. For though this conflict 
assumed continental proportions and raged around a 
circumference of many thousand miles, it was ob- 
served that its head and front ever remained in that 


stretch of territory between the Potomac and the 
James, and between the Blue Ridge and Chesapeake 
Bay. Here, from the start, each belligerent, as by 
common consent, concentrated its richest resources ; 
here, throughout the struggle, each continued to sus- 
tain its greatest armies, under its ablest commanders: 
and never for a day did it lose its military primacy in 
the eves of either party to the conflict. It is esti- 
mated that out of the half million men who met 
death, and the two million who suffered wound in the 
war—the losses of both sides, and the casualties of 
all the battles and sieges over the whole continental 
field of action, being included—above one-half this ap- 
palling aggregate belongs to the Army of the Potomac 
and its adversary. These losses are the summing up 
of a series of campaigns and battles as grand in their 
proportions as any on record, waged with a remorse- 
less energy, wrought out with all the resources that 
modern art has devised to make war deadly, and 
fought under peculiar conditions, upon a theatre 
peculiar in its character. That theatre is ‘Virginia— 
a coloss1l canvas whereon moving masses and forms 
of wrestling armies appear. * * * 


NOTES. 
Three thousand of Fanny Kemble’s Records of 
uater Life have been sold in England at thirty-two 
shillings each. A good edition of the same book can 
be bought in this country for one quarter the price. 

In addition to the volume entitled Hearts Ease and 
Happy Days, Louise Clarkson has ready a volume 
for children: Flyaway Fairies and Baby Blossoms, 
illustrated in colors. 

Christian Ried (Miss Fisher) will soon issue her 
new novel, Hearts of Steel. . 

An illustrated edition of Folk and Fairy Tales, by 
the Norwegian fabulist, Asbjornsen, has been pub- 
lished. None of his stories have ever been printed 
here before. 

Building the Nation is a new book for bovs, by 
Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys of '76. 

The Admiral’s Ward, by Mrs. Alexander, and Two 
on a Tower, by Thomas Hardy, will be added to 
Lovell's Library, the only one of the “‘ cheap hibraries”’ 
of regular book shape. 

A new and cheaper edition of Cary’s translation of 
Dante’s Inferno, with seventy-five full page illustra- 
tions from original designs by Gustave Doré is ready. 
The size is quarto. 

Sterne is the subject of the latest addition to the 
English Men of Letters series. 

Since the publication of Lorna Doone eighteen 
years ago nearly sixty thousand copies have been 
sold in England. An édition de luxe is now to be 
made. 

Caldecott's pictures in the London Graphic have 
been made into a volume called Graphic Pictures. 
The illustrations are in colors. 

The first number of Longman’s Magazine has just 
appeared. It is published simultaneously in London 
and New York. Frazer's Magazine has been discon- 
tinued. 

Miss Phelps, author of Gates Ajar, has a new novel, 
Doctor Zay. The story has several points of resemb- 
lance to Mr. Howells’ Dr: Breen’s Practice. 

Mr. F. O. C, Darley has made some sixteen designs 
to illustrate Longfellows’s Evangeline, which will be 
issued in a sumptuous volume for the Holiday season. 

Biographies of Cooper, Hawthorne, Willis, Simms 
and Franklin are in preparation for the American 
Men of Letter series, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. 
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A Transplanted Rose ; a story of New York society, 
is just published by the Harpers. The author’s name 
is withheld. 

Mr. Phil Robinson, the author of Under the Sun, is 
writing a book descriptive of a journey in this coun- 
try, called Sinners and Saints: a tour across the 
States and round them, with three months among 
the Mormons. 

Mr. Foster, of this city, has prepared a volume for 
little children of Kindergarten age called First Steps 
for Little Feet in Gospel Paths. The remarkable 
popularity of the Story of the Bible intended for older 
children assures the success of this little volume. 

Mr. Morton McMichael, 3d, of this city, will shortly 
publish the story of the now unusual trip from Phila- 
delphia to San Francisco around the Horn. It is the 
record of the author’s own experiences aboard an 
American merchantman during a four months’ voy- 
age. The title of the volume is A Landlubber’ s Log. 

Mrs. Wister’s new book, A Noble Name; or, the 
Donninghausens, will be ready this month. It is 
translated from the German of Claire von Glumer, a 
new name to the American public, but those of us 
who do not read German stories in the original, have 
long ago learned to trust to Mrs. Wister’s selections. 

Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, the posthumous work of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, recently discovered, will be 
ready this month. 

The Messrs. Appleton & Co. announce for early 
publication the Life and Works of William Cullen 
Bryant, by Parke Godwin. 

By an old arrangement of Mr. Longfellow with his 
publishers, none of his writings are printed with pre- 
viously collected works until a year after their publi- 
cation in aseparate volume ; consequently, a complete 
edition of his works can not be had till next year. 
Michael Angelo, a tragedy, just issued, forms the last 
of these separate volumes, and this, with the verses 
collected under the title, In the Harbor, and two son- 
nets reserved for his biography, are all of his writings 
that now remain to be added to make a complete edi- 
tion of all the productions of his pen. 

Robert Browning's Poems will soon be put in seven 
uniform volumes; it will be the first edition of his 
complete poems published in this country. 

A late number of the Critic contains an interesting 
article on American literature in Russia. Cooper's 
Indian Stories are more popular than the novels of 
any other foreign writer ; Uncle Tom's Cabin is famil- 
lar to all readers; Bret Harte’s and Mark Twain's 
works are translated into Russian as soon as they 
appear; Henry James, Jr., finds an audience, and 
Longfcllow’s poems are well known. 

Many grown folks who were young folks when 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks was first published 
years ago, will be interested in reading the new 
edition of this long out-of-print book. Mrs. Whitney 
has added several pages and Mr. Hoppin some new 
pictures. , 

Peloubet’s Notes on the International lessons fo: 
1883 wiil be ready about the middle of November. 


NEW BOOKS, 
and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEI 


Army of the Potomac. Wiliam Swinton 8vo., 
Penn's Treaty. Charles S. Keyser  8vo., paper : 
History of the Christian Churc®. Volumer. New and 
revised edition. Philip Sc haff. 8vo, . 3.00 
History of English Prose Fiction. Bayard Tuckerm: an, 1.35 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, ‘'homas Hughes. 1.mo., 1.20 
Life of Major-General Thomas. T. B. Van Horne. &vo., 2.25 
John Randolph. Henry Adams. vol. 5. Am. Statesmen 
Series. 16mo, . ‘ 4 ee 


. 


William Penn, Clarkson, Lewis, Janney, and others. 12m 
paper : ‘ ; , 

Land of the Arabian Nights. W. P. Fogg. New edition. 
Small 8vo. J . A ‘ . . 

England, Joel Cook. 4to. : . 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. W. E. Griffis. 8vo. 


FICTION. 


Under Green Apple Boughs. Helen Campbell 16mo., 
Cleverdale Mystery. W. A. Wilkins. 16mo., ; 
Sharing Her Crime. May Agnes Fleming. 12mo., 
Hereward. Charles Kingsley. New edition, 12mo., 
A Transplanted Rose. 1r2mo. ; 

A Modern Instance. W. D. Howells, 12mo., 

A Noble Name. Mrs.A. L. Wister. 12mo., 
Nobody. Susan Warner. t12mo., 

Doctor Zay. E.S. Phelps. 12mo. r 
Robin. Louisa Parr. aloes Hour Series 16mo., 
Faustine. Rita. 12mo., 3 

Cupid M. D, Agustus M. Swift. 12mo : 

Norse Stories. H.W. Mabie. 12mo., 

Her Crime. No Name Series. 16mo., 

Democracy, New edition, paper. 16mo., ; 
Miss Leighton’s Perplexities. Alice C. Hall. 16mo., 
Weighed and Wanting. George MacDonald. 12mo , 
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Rachel s Share of the Road. Round Robin series. 16mo., .75 


ART. 


Art and Nature in Jtaly. Eugene Benson’ 12mo., 

Travels in South Kensington. M.D. Conway. 8vo , 

Drawing in Black and White. Susan W. Carter. 16mo, 
boards, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


Logic and Life. H.S. Holland, 12mo., 
Secret of Power. Alexander Maclaren, 16mo., 
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Science and Sentiment. Noah Porter. Small 8vo., . 1.90 


My Portfolio. A. Phelps 12mo, . 


Christ’s Christianity. Albert H. Walker, 12mo ,. . 1.00 


JUVENILE. 


Higgin-on'’s Young Folks’ History of U. S. T. W. Higgin 


son. New edition. 16mo., : 
The Story of Siegfried James Baldwin. 1emo., 
An Old Fashioned ‘thanksgiving. Louisa M. Alcott. 
16mo., ° ° ° ° 
Proverb Stories. Louisa M. Alcott 16mo., 
Folk and Fairy Tales. P. Chr. Asbjornsen, 4to., 
Diddie, Dumps, and ‘Tot. 16mo. : . 
o BIKTH DAY 


Bryant Birthday Book. 18mo., 

Mrs. Browning Birthday Book. 18mo., 
Thomas a Kempis Birthday Book, 18mo., 
Charles Dickens Birthday Book. 18mo., 
Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 18mo., 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Home Occupa ious. Janet E. Renz-Rees,12mo.. . 

Household Management. Maria Carton. 16mo., 

-— Reading, 2nd series 1876 to 1882. Lynd E Jones, 

2mo. : 

Curious Myths of the Middle A Ages. 
edition, 12mo., @ 

Wisdom of the Brahmin. ’ Friedric h Ruckert, 12mo., 

How to Succeed, 12mo., boards . 

Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote, 18mo ae 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, 


Madempiselle Mo:i First half. By the author of 
** Neblesse Oblige,”’ . : 

Mademoiselle Mori. Second half. By the author 
of ‘* Noblesse Ublige,’’ ‘ . 

The Sacristan’s Household By the author of 
Mabel’s Progress, 

Jessie’s Flirtations, ‘ - . 

Memoirs of a Veteran Detective “Translated from 
the French by Colonel H. Pelham Curtis, 

Jean Mrs. Newman, . 

A Rose in June, Mrs. O iphant, : , 

Debit and Credit, First half. Gustav Freytag, 

Debit and Credit. * Second half. Gustav Freyt: ag, 

Olive Blake’s Good Work. John Cordy Jeaftreson, 

A Race for a Wife. Hawley Smart, ° 

A Child’s History of England Charles Dickens, 

New Arabian Nights. Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Wives and Daughters. First half. Mrs. saskell, 

Wives and Daughters. Second half Mrs. Gask Il, 

The Sylvesters; or, the Outcasts. M  Betham- 
Edwards, : . * . 

Vice-Versa ; or A Lesson to Fathers. F. Anstey, 

Faustine, ‘‘Rita,”’ ’ ; , ‘ 

Mabel’s Progress. By the author of ‘* 'he Sacris- 
tan's Household,”’ ; 

Sylvie’s Betrothed. Henry Greville, . 

Kept in the Dark. Anthony Trollope, 

As Long as She Lived F. W. Robinson, 

In Change Unchanged. Linda Villari, ; 

Red Cloud, the solitary Sioux A story of the 
Great Prairie. Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, C. B, 
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1423 Hagarene. George Lawrence, é ° ae .20 
1424 Robin, Louisa Parr, ‘ ° .18 .20 
1425 His Wedded Wife. By the author of ‘Ladybird’s 


Penitence, ° ° . . . 29 
1426 Hearts; Quee n, Knave, and Deuce. David Chris- 
tie Murray, ° 18 .20 
1427. The Prince ‘of Wales’ Garden Party. * Mrs. as H. 
Riddell, . 09 10 
1428 Allerton towers. Annie Thomas. .18 20 
1429 An Adventure in Thule. A story for young people. 
William Black, F ; . -— 10 
1430 1794: A Tale of the Terror, 7 18 .20 
1431 ‘“‘A Little Aversion.’’ Mz ary Cecil H: ry, : . 09 .10 
LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
24. The New Mz agdalen 3y Wilkie Collins. ; : .16 .18 
25. Divorce. By Margaret Lee ; « wet 18 
26, Life of Washington, By Leonard Henley. ; ; .16 18 
27. Social Etiquette. By Mrs. W. A. Saville. ; — 14 
28, Singleheart and Doubeface By Charks Reade. ‘ 08 wa) 
2g. Irene ; or, the Lonely Manor. By Carl Detlef. . — 18 
30. Vice Versa By F. Antsey. * : 16 18 
31. Earnes: Maltr:vers. By Lord L ytton. P . ae 18 
32. ‘The Haunted House and Calderon the Courtier. By 
Lord Lytton, . : 7. .08 eg 
33. John Halitax. By Miss Mulock. . ‘ ; . 18 
34. 800 Leagues on the ag azon, By Verne. ; : .08 09 
35. The Cryptogram, By Jules Verne. : F i .og 
36. Life of Marion. By < and Weems. 16 18 
37. Pauland Virginia. . F F 16 18 
38. Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. . 16 18 
39. The Hermits, ty Rev. Charles Kingsley. a 18 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
272. Keptin the Dark. Anthony Trollope. 5 P 12, 14 
273. Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, By C.G. 
Walpole. p : : . 20 22 
274. Weighed and Wanting. George Macdonald. . ; .15 17 
275. Allerton Towers. Annie Thomas. ‘ an 17 
276, An Adventnre in Thule. William Blac k. : ~ .08 .09 





SELECT NOTES, 


A Commentary on the 


‘ . cv. ‘ 
Sunday-School Lessons. 
VOLUME IX. 

Price, 1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2.00 Single copies 

sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


By REV. F.N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


The volume fcr 1883 includes studies from Acts of the Apostles, 
(both versions side by side,) Joshua, Judges, Ruth and Samuel. Fully 
illustrated with Pictures and Colored Maps of the travels of St. Paul, 
Suggestions to Teachers, Reveiws, etc,, making it, if possible, superior 
to any of the preceding volumes. 

Ralph Wells tells the teachers, in his great Teachers’ Meeting in 
New York, that ‘‘if they can have only one help in getting these les- 
sons, let that one be Peloubet's ‘Select Notes,’ as it is the best and 
most helpful one published.” 


8vo. Cloth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


OQUESTION-BOOKS 


ON THEI 


Uniform Series of Sabbath-School Lessons Adopted 
by the International Committee. 


18mo. Price, 15 cents; Teachers’ Interleaved Edition, 40 cents 
Sample copies sent prepaid by mail on receipt of price 
By REV. F. N. PELOUBET. 
There are three grades, to reach all classes of scholars: Part I., 


Older Scholars; Part II., Children and Youth; Part III., Lit- 
tle Learners, edited by Miss Capron. There is also a Teacners' 
Edition of Part I., bound in cloth, interleaved for notes ana hints in 
preparing the lessons, with Counsels as ‘to Teaching Sunday- 

Schoo! Morals, Class-Records, Order of Services, etc., especially 
adapted to this series, and a great help to teachers 
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W. A. WILDE & CO., 
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The Best Novels 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


A NOBLE NAME; 


Or, THE DONNINGHAUSENS. 
From the German of CLAIRE VON GLUMER. 


12mo. Printed Cloth Sides 


MARLITT’S NOVELS. 


Translated by Mrs. Wister. 


Bound in a new uniform style and color, Each volume sold sepa- 


rately or in sets, 


The Old Mam’selle’s Secret. 
Gold Elsie. 

Countess Gisela. 

The Little Moorland Princess. 
The Second Wife. 

At the Councillor’s. 

In the Schillingscourt. 

The Bailiff's Maid. 


GERMAN NOVELS. 


Translated by Mrs. Wister. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE GREEN GATE. 

From the German of Ernst Wichert 
ONLY A GIRL. 

From the German of W 
A FAMILY FEUD. 

From the German of L, 
A NEW RACE. 

From the German of Golo Raimund. 
HULDA. 

From the German of F. 
TOO RICH. 

From the German of A. Streckfuss 
MARGARETHE. 

From the German of E. Juncker, 
CASTLE HOHENWALD. 

From the German of Adolph Streckfuss. 
HAND TO HAND 

From the German of Golo Raimund 
SEVERA 

From the German of E, 
THE EICHHOFS. 

From the German of Moritz von Reichenbach. 
WHY DID HE NOT DIE? 


From the German of Ad. von Volckhausen, 


von Hillern 
Hardin, 
‘Two volumes in one. 


Lewald, 


Hartner. 


‘¢Pennsylvania Dutch,”’ 


“AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Phebe E. Gibbons, Author of “ French and Belgians,” etc. 


Third and Revised Edition, 12mo0, Extra cloth, 

“Tt is a short, fair description of a race of whom much is said, while 
little is really known; gives their history, an account of their reli- 
gion, language, schools, and, indeed, of all their distinctive traits 
so fully that the whole may be easily learned.’’—North American 

‘It is a curious and interesting book.’’-—Boston Globe 


* For Sale by all Booksellers. 


* 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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New Juvenile Books. 


299, 301, 303, 305, WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


““ THE NETHERLANDS.” 


FROM 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS ABROAD. The Vacation Rambles of three college girls on a 
European trip. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY, with nearly 150 illustrations, 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

WINNING HIS WAY. By Cuar.es CARLETON CorFin, author of “ The Boys of ‘61,” “ The 
Boys of ‘76,”’ etc. New full-page illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.25. —* 

THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB ALONGSHORE. By C. A. StepHens. A new volume by 
this fascinating author. Elaborately illustrated. 1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and 
linings, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE OCCIDENT. From the Atlantic tothe Pacific. A summer 
trip of the Zigzag Club from Boston to the Golden Gate. By H. BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.75. Cloth, $2.25. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF AMERICA. From the earliest times to the present. A 
new edition, revised to date. Edited by H. BurrerwortTH. With 157 illustrations. Over 10,000 copies 
sold in one year. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF MEXICO. Comprising the principal events from the sixth 
century to the present time. By FRep’K A, OBER, author of ‘‘Camps in the Caribbees.”’ 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A concise history of Holland 
and Belgium, from the earliest times to the present. By ALEXANDER YOUNG. I vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY. THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. From the Norman 
Conquest. Founded on Strickland’s Queens of England. By ROSALIE KAUFMAN. Fully illustrated. 
1 vol, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. . 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF LONDON. With graphic stories of its historic land- 
marks. By W.H. RIDEING. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, clcth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF EDINBURGH. By Frep H. ALLen, author of “ Glimp- 


ses of Parisian Art.”” 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 1 vol.,16mo,cloth. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1882. The authorized reprint containing a large amount of copyright 
American matter. A NEW DEPARTURE.—Fine original full-page colored illustrations. 1 vol., illu- 
minated board covers, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, $2.25. , 

THE PRIZE FOR 1882. The companion to the Chatterbox, for the youngest children, a 
variety of sketches, poems, and pictures, and many full-page original colored plates. 1 vol., illustrated 

“ board covers, 75c. 

THE GENUINE CHATTERBOX GIFT BOOK. With over two hundred Chatterbox 
illustrations, and appropriate text.’ The cheapest Juvenile book ever offered in this country. 1 volume, 
beautiful chromoxylographic board covers, $1.00. 

CHATTERBOX PICTURES AND PRATTLE. A fine collection of genuine Chatterbox 
pictures, with short illustrative stories. 1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1.25. 

MOLLY AND NORA, AND OTHER CHATTERBOX STORIES AND PicTUREs. 1 volume, royal 
octavo, illuminated board covers, 75c. 

PLEASANT PAGES AND BIBLE PICTURES. For young people.’ By the author of 
“The Farmer Boy,” etc. Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers. 1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board 
covers, 75C¢. : 

LITTLE DOT’S PICTURE GALLERY. A collection of nearly five hundred pictures, with 


an appropriate descriptive line to each one. 1 vol., royal octavo, illumiaated board covers, $1.00. 
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Cassell, Petter, 


NEWS. 


Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


New Juveniles. 


TWO TEA PARTIES. By Rosalie Vandewater, illustrated by 
Wilson De Meza, containing 15 pages in colors and 45 pages in 
black and white with elegant borders. Lithographed cover, front 
and back, in 12 colors, Price, $2.00. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE GOSLINSS. By Eleanor W. Talbot, 
containing upwards of 50 illustrations in colors, with appropriate 
simple Rhymes. Double cover ing colors, Price, $1.2 


BOOTS AT THE *“*HOLLY TREEINN.”’ By Charles Dickens 
With 16 full-page illustrations chromo-lithographed in 10 colors, 
and 16 illustrations in black and white, from original designs by 
J. C. Beard. Elegant Double Lithographed Cover in 10 
Price, $1.50. 


colors 


LITTLE FOLKS. Volume for Fall of 188 Containing nearly 500 
illustrations, many of them full-page, with colored frontispiece. 
Elegant Lithograph side, stamped back. Price, $1.25. Extra 
price, $1.75. 


Cloth, Chromo side, ink and gold dies 


LIVING PAGES FROM MANY AGES. By Mary Hei'd, author 
of ** Bright Sundays,”’ with 55 fuil-page illustrations, One volume, 
4to, 322 pages, Lithograph Cover, $1.50. Extra Cloth, $2.50. 

LITTLE PEOPLE'S ALBUM. A delightful volume. Fully illus 


trated, and bound in Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


CRAYON PAINTING BOOK. A Series of Outline Kngravings for 
Coloring in Crayon, or Painting in Water Color. By Lizzie Law 
son and others; with Stories and Verses by George Weatherly 
Price, 50 cents. 

illustrations. Litho 


LITTLE GATHERERS, to. 


graph Cover, Price, 50 cents. 


96 pages. 4 


BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLEONES. 16mo 
illustrations, 64 pages. Lithographic Cover. 
cents. 


With full-page 


6 vols. Each, 25 


With 
Cover. 


PICTURE TEACHING, for Young and Old. By Janet Byrne 
more than 200 illustrations, 4to, In elegant Lithograph 
Price, $1.00, Cloth, $1.50. 


SUNDAY CHATS with our Young Folks 


4to. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $2.00, 


By Clara L,. Mateaux,. 


HAPPY LITTLE PEOPLE. 
Friends,” etc, Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.00, 


By Olive Patch, author of * Famitar 
Lithograph sides. Price, $1.2 


A MOONBEAM TANGLE. by Sydney Shadbolt. This beautiful 
Fairy ‘Tale is illustrated with twenty-three drawings by Joseph 
Bugh. Extra Cioth, full gilt side. Price, $1.25 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. By Ernest Gilmore. Large gto. 46 
full-page illustrations. Large type. Elegant Lithograph Cover, 
ink black. Boards, $1.00 


PAPA'S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. By Mary D. Brine, author ot 
“*My Boy and I; or, on the Road to Slumberland,” ‘* Grandma’s 
Attic Treasures,’”’ etc. 4to, 256 pages. Over 50 illustrations 
Double Lithograph Cover in 9 colors. Boards, $1.25. Extra 
Cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), $1.75 


BO PEEP. ‘The Juvenile Book of the year.” An elegant quarto 
volume full of illustrations, with delightful stories, in large c’ear 
type. Elegant Lithograph Cover, Price, $1.00; extra cloth, $1.5 . 


FRED. BRADFORD'S DEBT. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of 
** Bessie Bradford’s Secret,’’ “The Bessie Books,” etc. 4to, 256 
pages. Over 50 illustrations Double Lithograph Cover in 9 
colors. Boards, $1.25. Extra Cloth, full gilt and colored inks 
(new style), $1.75. 


“* An enter 


MODERN EXPLORERS. 4to. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


taining volume for the young folks.’’ Extra Cloth. 


WILDADVENTURESIN WILD PLACES. By Gordon Stables, 
M. D., R.N. Extra crown 8vo. Over 100 illustrations. Litho- 
graph Cover. Boards, $1.25. Extra Cloth. $2.00. 

THE WAYSIDE STORY BOOK. to, 128 page’. Over 50 illus- 
trations. Lithograph Cover. Boards, 75 cents. 

THE SUNSET STORY BOOK. 410, 128 pages. Over 50 illustra- 

tions. Lithograph Cover, Boards, 75 cents, 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE ALPHABET BOOK. A most com- 
plete and attractive book for teaching the little ones their alphabet. 
Large illustrated alphabet and full-page illustrations, 4to, 64 
pages. Lithograph Cover, 60 cents. 

LIITLE THISTLEDOWN. 4to, 96 pages. 40 illustrations, Litho- 


graph Cover. Price, 50 cents. 


STORIES TO WRITE. A Series of Pictures wanting words. Full- 
page illustrations. with blanks for the Little Folks to write stories. 
1 vol. gto. Flexible. Price, 50 cents. 


CASSELL’'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
ROYAL OCTAVOS. Price, $1.50 pervolume. The volumes of 
this series are Complete and Ynabridged, containing on an average 
over rio illustrations to each volume; are royal octavo in size, of 
uniform thickness. printed from new electrotype plates, and hand- 
somely bound. Extra Cloth, gold and ink side and back dies. 


NOW READY. 
Rosinson Crusoe, ; 398 pages. 65 illustrations 
Swiss Famity Roprinson, ; = s7o Cl“: 145 by 
GULLIVER S TRAVELS, . —  * 
Esors FAsies, . ; . 432 160 
Vicar OF WAKEFIELD, ; ; — ~ 100 
PitGkim’s PRoGREss, as 105 


Other volumes in preparation 


CASSELL’S SERIES OF ONE-SYLLABLE BOOKS. Popular 
Juvenile Books in words of one syllable, fully illustrated, well 
printed in bold, large, clear type, and bound in the best manner. 
I'he only complete editions, ; 


NOW READY, 


Swiss FamiLty Ropinson, 
PiLGrim Ss PRoGREss, 
Eventncs AT Home. 


RKopinsON CRUSOE, 
Esop’s Fasies, 

REYNARD THE Fox, 

Price per volume, in elegant Double Lithograph Covers, 50 CENTS. 

In Extra Cloth, gilt side and back and colored inks (new style) $1.00. 


Our new descriptive catalogue of Juvenile and Education Works, Illustrated 
and Fine Art Books will be sent free to any address on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





BOOK NEWS. 


Wee Babies. 


NICE DOGGIE. 


Isn’t he dear little doggie? 
I don’t believe he could bite, 


Forty-six Original Designs ! —— Pngma ty. Snape Original Verses, Charmingly 
printed in Bright Colors, from adnate ane eae Descriptive of Babyhood, by 


— P ° ~ He goes to bed just wh I do, 
Original Artistic Drawings by Lies phat to ay taal aa, AMY E. BLANCHARD, Au- 


IDA WAUGH, Artist of Holly Hs leks my Sice sn oe mening. thor of Verses in Holly Ber- 


To wake me up when it’s light. 
ries. 


Berries. And when he asks for his breakfast, 
His dear little tail just wags. 
We both love each other dearly, 
I'll tell you his name—it’s Rags. 


AND 


Fly Away Fairies and Baby Blossoms. 


By L. CLARKSON (author of Little Stay at Home, etc.,) beautiful pictures of fairies and flowers exquisitely printed in colors,—with original 
poetry by Miss Clarkson. 


“Sunny Hours and Pretty Flowers,” 


A Beautiful Colored Book for the Little Ones. 
Printed in the brightest of bright colors,—from designs drawn by GEORGE LAMBERT, portraying Child Life in the Country. 


Sunday for 1882. 


Fifty thousand sold annually. Five hundred pages reading matter. ‘wo hundred illustrations for 


OLD OR YOUNG, 


Recommended by the Press and the Clergy as a book for the Home Circle or Suuday-school Library. 
Suitable presents for Mother, Teacher, or Pastor. 


Heartsease and Happy Days. 


Beautiful pictures of flowers, drawn by Miss L. CLARKSON, (author of Indian Summer, Gathering of the Lilies, etc). With appropriate verses. 
The book is a perfect specimen of chromo-lithograph printing. Folio size, twelve full page illustrations, Elegant cloth and gold binding, 
gilt edges. Each copy put-up in neat box. 


Indian Summer. 


Autumn Poems and Sketches by L. CLARKSON. 16 full page illustrations of autumn leaves and flowe~s; with poetry by 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, L. Clarkson, and others. Folio. Cloth. Gold, Each copy in neat box 


These are all Low-Priced Books, within the means of all. Ask for them at the book counters. 


Published by EF. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


Popular Authors and Artists Represented in 
D. LOTHROP & Co.’s New Books. 


( Continued from BooK NEws for October.) 


No two illustrated books pub'ished during the year 
will have so large a sale as the two annuals known as 
WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK and BABY- 
LAND. 


BABYLAND contains in elegant binding the num- | 


bers for 1882, of this popular magazine for the babies. 
So lovely and charming a volume for the little ones 
has never before been issued. 


Of the WIDE AWAKE for 1882, we learn that 
more than thirty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended upon it in securing the best work of artist and 
author. And the present volume is more charming 
and superior in every particular, than any of its pre- 
decessors. 

FRED A. OBER, the Mexican traveller and writer, 
gives a ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of Mexic»,”’ (Young 
Folks’ Histories, 2d Series.) It is written in Mr. 
Ober's peculiarly graphic style. While presenting a 
correct and clearly written historical record, his long 
travel and residence in the country enables him to 
give life-like sketches of its towns and cities, its scen- 
ery and the present condition of the people. 12mo, 
cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50, half American russia, 
$2.00. 


And now those parents who have been anxiously 
searching for a book in which their children might 
meet noné but pure English, may safely buy MARY 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD'S “Rocky Fort.” 
Its author has been commended for writing ‘* exqui- 
site English, English as fragrant of the out-of-door 
world as Spenser's or Chaucer’s.’’ Withal, it is one 
of the very sweetest and merriest stories ever pub- 
lished. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


‘“Art in the Nursery Library,’’ embellished by the 
pencils of G, F. BARNES and J.G. FRANCIS, is put 
up in four beautiful volumes, beautifully designed, a 
perfect storehouse of fun, frolic and instruction. ‘‘Art 
in the Nursery,” ‘‘ Nursery Tiles,” ‘Outline  Pic- 
tures,”’ ‘High Art for Little People.” 4 volumes, 
$2.00, 


There is no need to stimulate one to buying books 
written by the editor of ‘‘Wide Awake.” Her in- 
fluence is so sunny and bright—so helpful withal, 
that anything from ELLA FARMAN'’S pen is sure of 
an audience. A new edition of her works, in g vol- 
umes, forming a Young Folks’ Library in_ itself, 
$10.00, is now ready. 


A choice gift book on their list merits special 
attention. It is ‘‘ Pastoral Songs,’ from ALFRED 
TENNYSON, beautifully illustrated, elegantly printed 
on the finest plate paper, and sumptuousiy bound. 
These charming verses of England's poet-laureate 
have been carefully selected by an accomplished 
editor, and no expense has been spared to make it a 
volume unique in attractiveness. It will be an octavo, 
in extra cloth, gilt edges, at $2.50; turkey morocco 
antique, gilt edges, $6.00. 


The “ Birthday Books” have increased in number 
so rapidly since their introduction that a new one 


occasions no surprise; but Messrs. Lothrop & Co. 
are first in the field with ‘‘ The Wedding-day Book,” 
which they offer this season. It is a dainty affair in 
every particular, with fine binding, type, and paper. 
The compilation is by Miss KATHERINE. LEE 
BATES, and the illustrations by George F. Barnes. 
Small quarto, extra cloth, beveled, gilt edges, $2.00; 
full morocco, limp, gilt edges, $4.00. 


They also issue ‘‘ The Shakespeare Birthday Book,”’ 
‘The Young Folks’ Autograph Birthday Book,” and 
the “ Little Folks’ Every Day Book,”’ finely illustrated 
and bound, $1.00 each. 


‘Field, Wood, and Meadow Rambles; How we 
went Bird's-Nesting,”” by AMANDA B. HARRIS, is 
also illustrated in Geo. F. Barnes’ best style. There 
are twelve full-page landscape and figure engravings, 
while the text is charmingly written by one who has 
patiently studied her subject for many years. It is 
elegantly bound, and a beautiful volume for boudoir 
or library. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


GEORGE MacDONALD has written a new book, 
‘*Weighed and Wanting,” of which the original man- 
uscript was furnished D. Lothrop & Co. by the author, 
in advance of publication in England. Admirers of 
MR. MacDONALD pronounce it his best work, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AMANDA B. HARRIS, who is acknowledged one 
of our best writers in her peculiar field, is also repre- 
sented in another sumptuous book, sure to become a 
favorite—“ Wild Flowers and Where they Grow.” 
No one knows better where these shy denizens of 
wood and field abide than does this author, and none 
can tell so well the story of their finding. And when 
it is known that this charming chronicle of the merry 
outings, rambles and explorations of a gay household 
has been in Miss L. B. Humphrey's studio for the 
past twelve months for illustration, engaging the best 
and most careful work for that time, it will be seen 
that the publishers have determined that it shall 
become a leading gift-book this season. It will bean 
octavo, in extra cloth, gilt edges, at $3.00; turkey 
morocco antique, gilt edges, $6.00. 


There isa little gem of a book which no one will 
be likely to pass unnoticed. Original designs by 
MISS L. B. HUMPHREY, text by M. JACQUES. 
Artistic, dainty and humorous. It is called ‘‘ Merry 
Thought.”” Each leaf has a full.page drawing. 
Considering its beauty and ‘merit, it is put at an 
extremely low price, $1.00. 


The bound volume of the LITTLE FOLKS’ 
READER for 1882, comes out in a new and dainty 
dress, having a pretty cover in colors designed by 
George F. Barnes. This has be:ome a most popular 
annual for little people from five to ten years of age, 
charmingly illustrated, and filled with anecdotes ot 
natural history, curious and amusing stories, and 
fresh descriptions of child-life in other lands. Some 
one has called it a “‘little comfort,’’ which it certainly 
is—to parents as well as to the little ones themselves. 
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CHARLOTTE M. YONGE is represented not 
only in her “Historical Tales,” 4 volumes, $500, but 
in a series of ‘‘Young Folks’ Histories,’’ acknow- 
ledged by all as the standard books to put before the 
young. She has the rare faculty of preserving the 
strictest fidelity to historical records. At the same 
time she weaves around the bare facts all the charm 
of a healthful romance. Germany, Greece, Rdme, 
England, France, and a Bible History, are included 
in this series. 6 volumes, 12mo, illustrated, $9.00. 


BANVARD’S ‘American History Series’’ fills a 
place the most important ; our youth cannot afford to 
neglect the claims of our own country to their most 
earnest attention and study. 5 volumes, 12mo, illus- 
trated $5.00. 


A set of valuable books for children, on Natural 
History, etc. has been written by SIDNEY DYER, 
A.M. There will be five volumes, 16mo, illustrated, 
at $7.75. The same gentleman has also prepared a 
set called ‘ Illustrated Wonders,”’ embracing ‘‘ Won- 
ders in Insect Life,” ‘‘ Curiosities of Heat,’ ‘‘ Home 
and Abroad, ” ‘‘ Black Diamonds, "’ ‘‘ Great Wonders 
in Little Things.’’ Five volumes, 16mo, beautifully 
illustrated, $8.00. 

‘* Tressy’s Christmas Library’ contains eight vol- 
umes, 16mo., beautifully illustrated, at $6.00. The 
stories are from the pens of ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, MARGARET SIDNEY, W, H. BISHOP, 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP and other well- 
known writers. For older boys and girls there is 
“The Honor Bright Series,” containing ‘‘ Royal Low- 
rie,” etc., three volumes, 16mo., $3.75. ‘‘ It would be 
difficult to render boys higher service than helping 
them to form and respect an ideal based upon the 
character of Glady’s Murray.”’ 

New cditions of JULIA A. EASTMAN’S books, 
six volumes, have been published—including the 
story ‘‘ Striking for the Right,’ which won the $1,000 
prize. They command a ready sale. 


A pretty set to which special attention should be 
directed is called ‘“ Firelight Stories,”’ at the remark- 
ably low price of fifty cents per volume-- the largest 
and most fully illustrated books in cloth ever issued 
at such a price. The stories are by HEZEKIAH 
BUTTERWORTH, THEODORA R. JENNESS and 
others. Another attractive set is ‘‘ Midwinter Tales,” 
in eight volumes, 16mo., cloth, illustrated, at only 40 
cents a volume, equal in amount of choice matter and 
more fully and finely i!lustrated than one dollar books 
of former years. 

PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS'’S “Still Hour ”’ 
meets a want which no other book can. Its sales 
already exceed 150,000 copies. Cloth, 60 cents; gilt 
edges, $1.00. 

One of the best books for young men is ‘ Helpful 
Thoughts,”” by REV. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, 
D. D. LL. D., giving in clear-cut expression that emi- 
nent scholar’s choicest thought and ripest experience. 
12mo., $1.00. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. make a specialty of 
favorite books for home and town libraries in hand- 
some, uniform bindings. They are put up in neat 
boxes. Arepresentative set is the Library of FAMOUS 
AMERICANS, 12 volumes, including Lincoln, Gar- 
fiela, Longfellow, Franklin, etc. 

Lothrop’s Library of ENTERTAINING HISTORY 
will become a favorite Series. It includes Egypt, In- 
dia, Switzerland, and Spain, by writers familiar with 
the country described. They not only give a correct 


historica] record, but present life-like pictures of the | 


people, manners and customs in the most entertain- 
ing style. Each volume is enriched with one hun- 
dred engravings. Large 12mo. vols., $1.50 each. 
The Library of DISCOVERERS anp CONQUER- 
ORS, 3 vols., Cortes, Pizarro and Columbus, price 
$1.00 each, should be on every school-boy’s bookshelf. 


A series commanding special attention is entitled 
the SPARE MINUTE SERIES. The five volumes 
now ready, contain selections from Dean Stanley, 
Gladstone, George MacDonald, Thomas Hughes and 
Charles Kingsley, with introduction by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Phillips Brooks, W. D. Howells, etc. 
Elegant 12mo, gilt top, $1.00 per volume. 

GEORGE MacDONALD'S works, 18 volumes, 
$27.00, just ready, is the first uniform edition which 
has been issued of this favorite author's writing. 


The famous V. I. F. Series became a household 
word with the issue of the first volume, ‘‘ The Petti- 
bone Name.”’ Four vols. of this series are now 
ready, All have the V. I. F. sprightliness and force. 

We have only space to mention the following out 
of a hundred choice sets for young people: The 
Men of Mark Series, 5 vols, $6.25. The School and 
Camp Series, by Edward A. Rand, ‘ Travel and 
Scenes in Many Lands,” 6 vols, $6.00. ‘Stories of 
the Sea,’’ 6 vols, $5 00. The To-Day Series, 4 vols, 
$5.00 Wide Awake Library, vols. Ato N. The cel- 
ebrated Pansy books, 36 vols, $46.25. The Prize 
books, 37 vols, $53.25. Mrs. A. E. Porter’s works, 
“Over Seas,” Library, 4 vols, $4.00. Rocky Fort 
Library, 4 vols, $6.00. The Bronckton Series, 5 vols, 
$6.25. Mary J. Capron’s works, 4 vols, $5.00. Kings- 
ton's books, 8 vols, $8.00. 

There are new illustrated editions of the following 
popular gift books: ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” with 
illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey, price, $1.50. 
“Out of Darkness Into Light,”’ poems and illustrations 
by Miss Mary A. Lathbury, is a beautiful octavo vol- 
ume, $3.00. ‘‘ The Poets’ Homes,” Ist and second 
series, full gilt, $2.50 each, ‘‘ The Ninety and Nine,” 
illustrations by Robert Lewis, $1.50. ‘‘jesus Lovet 
of My Soul,” designs by Lewis, engraved by Dana, 
$1.00. ‘ America Our National Hymn,” with illus- 
trated sketch of the author, Rev S. F. Smith.  Illus- 
trations by famous artists, full gilt $3 oo. 

‘‘ Happy days of Childhood ”’ is a large, beautifully 
illustrated quarto, by favorite American authors. 
Cover by J. Wells Champney. Price $1.50 

The initial volume of an Art Series is ‘‘ All Around 
a Palette,”’ illustrated, by Lizzie W. Champney, price 
$1.25. 

A new and delightful quarto is issued under the 
title of ‘‘ Pansv’s Stories” for boys and girls, only 75 
cents. Two large quartos by Pansy are ‘‘Mothers’ 
Boys and Girls,”’ $1.25 ; and “‘ Pansy’s Picture Book,” 
$1.50. 

A new series is ‘‘ Stories 
Ernest Ingersoll and others. 
binding, 3 vols, 75 cents each. 

The ‘‘ Home Primer,’ most carefully prepared by 
the editor of LirrLE FoL_kKs’ READER, is just one’s 
idea of what such a book should be—a perfect little 
Home-Kindergarten. 

‘Baby M.ne,’’ with its beautiful cover in colors 
and silver is the largest and most fully illustrated 
book ever issued for the youngest listeners and 
readers. Price $1.52 P 


about Animals,’ by 
12mo, elegant cloth 


*,* For complete catalogue free, address D. Lothrop 
& Co., 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 











BOOK 


THE 


Story of the Bible. 


go,000 copies of this book have been sold in the United States alone: 


over 24,000 copies were sold in 1881. It has also been printed in Canada, 


and an edition is now about to be published in England by a well- 
known firm of London publishers. It 1s being translated and printed 
in Burmah by aresident missionary there, and it is used by mjssion- 
aries in Syria, Hindostan, China and Japan. 


TO WHAT IS THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 
THIS WORK OWING? 


It contains a clear outline of Bible History from Genesis to Reve- 
lations. 

It is written in simple language, adapted to all ages, but especialy 
to the young. 

It contains a plain statement of the Doctrines of the Bible as 
received by Evangelical Denominations generally, without 
Sectarian bias, 

The various beautiful and deeply interesting Stories of the Bible 
are given in it. in their proper order and connection, rewrit 
tenin words easy to read and understand, 

It is illustrated by no less than 274 engravings, distributed 
throughout its 704 pages, from beginning to end. 

It is sold at a low price. 


Letter from F. C. Grace, Esq., Daytona, Florida. | have had a copy 
of the Story OF 7HE BisLe in my family for two years, and we are 
reading itthrough theseventhtime. It is as interesting to the children 
as itwas when first read. ‘The book 1s almost worn out. I have ordered 
several copies fr my neighbors, and stiil others want the book. 


Catalogue 
Price 
School edition, 704 pages, 274 illustrations, bound in 


cloth, with black side stamp, - - - - $1.00 


NEWS. 
THE 


Story of the Gospel. 


After publishing the ‘‘ Story of the Bible,”’ the author was led to 
believe that a smaller, and still simpler book, on the New Testament 
alone, was needed, ‘lhis led to the preparetion of ‘“I'ne Story OF THE 
Gosrev.”” During a summer visit to a lonely mountain region, while 
he was yet at work on the book, the author met one day a barefooted lit- 
tle boy,perhaps ten or twelve years of age. He was the son of a charcoal- 
burner, The little fellow appeared to be naturally bright and intelli- 
gent, but very ignorant, and wholly uninstructed in the Bible. In reply 
to a question, he said that he had never heard there was a God. From 
this incident the author determined to try and embody in the book he 
was preparing all the Bible teaching it was needful for such a child'to 
have to enable him to lead a Christian life. ‘The author hopes he has 
accomplished this object in ‘‘ THe Srory or THE GosPEL.” The book 
is illustrated by a Colored frontispiece and 150 engravings, which were 
selected and prepared with great care, ata cost of over $2,000, One 
year has elapsed since it was published, during which time 10,700 
copies have been scld. 


From Morris Sharp, Esq., Cashier of the Merchants and Farmers 
sank, Washington, C. H., Ohio. I gave ‘‘ THE Story OF THE 
GospreL”’ to my youngest boy—seven years old (he had gone through no 
book previously except his first reader)—who at once commenced it, and 
to my surprise, continued to read it unul he had fimished it, when he 
said, ‘‘ It is the goodest book of all of’em,” H»s grandma next read it, 
with the same interest that the child felt. And then he loaned it to the 
servant, a young German girl, who read it through on Sunday at one 
sitting 


Catalogue 
Prices. 
School Edition, Cloth, - - - - - -50 
Home Edition, Cloth, on Heavier Paper. with Black 
and Gold Stamp, - - - - - 75 
Home Edition, Cloth, Gilt Edges, - - - - 1.00 


*,* Either of the above works will be sent to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price, by booksellers 


generally. 


MILE 


The above is the name of the 


OLDEST AND BEST 


-END. 


SPOOL-COTTON 


in the World, and ladies, if they wish a really unexceptionable 


thread for either 


Hand or Machine Work, 


should be sure to ask for Mile-End, and take no other. 


The Mile-End thread was used and recommended in the Pittsburgh State 


Fair and Exposition by all Sewing Machines competing for prizes, on account of 


its strength, elasticity, and smoothness, all of which tend to make a handsome 


stitch and fine work. 
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‘Marcus Ward & Co.’s 


New Coloured Picture Books 
FOR THE SEASON. 








Post quarto, with eery designed covers and end-papers. 


ABROAD (Companion to ‘At Home’) 


Designed by THOMAS CRANE and ELLEN HOUGHTON. 


An entirely Original Series of Pictures in 

Dedicntion. Colours, representing a Trip FROM LONDON 

Last year, Dear Friends, we met ‘At Home,” To Paris and through Normanby, made by 
And now “Abroad” we mean to roam : | English Children; and all the interesting 


With all who choose to spare the time ‘ . * es 7 
saw. W a Jerses b 
We'll wander to a neighbouring clime. sights they saw, with Descriptive Verses by 


T . Tar; > We . 
Nor need you leave your own fireside, Various Writers. : ; 
For with fair Fancy for our guide, Every page has been specially designed 


Our wingéd thoughts, in swallow-flight, for this Work, which is as truly novel in the 
Shall cross the Channel smooth and bright ; decoration and treatment of colour, as in idea, 
And in despite of wind or weather, It is entirely within the comprehension of 


We'll make our little tour together. ‘ . r . : 
Now on our Pictures you shall look :— Children, while as a Work of Art it will 


To you we dedicate our Book. be admired alike by Amateurs and Artists. 
Price, $2.50. 





AT HOME ‘eames to gel 


Designed~-by THOMAS CRANE and J. G. SOWERBY. 


A Series of Home Pictures in Colours, 
representing Childhood of the Present Day, Dedication. 
in the new aspect which the revival of taste in 





i i | To all who love the little folk, 
Costume, Colour, Furniture and Decoration Their little ways, their little talk: 


has given toour homes. (New Eprrion.) Who love to watch the children’s ring ; 


The Children, in their truly English To see them laugh, to hear them sing: 
Of high degree, of low degree ; 

At home, abroad, across the sea; 
Where’er an English book may go, 
Decoration of the Book is entirely Novel and Our English i way to sl 
Harmonious, and valuably suggestive of appli- In memory of their childish times, 
cation to Household Art in these days of We dedicate this book of rhymes. 


Amateur Decoration. Price, $2.00. 
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beauty, are charming in themselves; and their 
quaint, artistic costumes quite delightful. The 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “AT HOME.” 


“Coloured with exceptional good fortune.""—Athenaum. 

“* Both in point of Illustration and Poetry, one of the prettiest Gift-Books.’’—Standard. 

‘ The Decorations are really worthy of the name, showing much good taste.’’— Spectator. 
‘* Full of quaint and bright Pictures.”"—Daily News. 


ety 


Marcus Ward & _ 734 Miia’ New York, 
And at Belfast and London. 


~ By. 
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The Boy’s Percy. 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SIDNEY LANIER, 


One volume. 


With 50 text and full page illustrations by E. B, Bensell 
. ° . . 32.50 


12mo, 


Robin Hood, and the doughty Douglass and Witherington, and the 
rest of the old English ballad heroes may be familiar in name to every 
boy through weak dilutions of their stories; but he never really knows 
them unti! he reads of them in all the swing and stir of the ballad-verse, 
whose spirit and vigor is like nothing else he will ever find in literature. 

Mr. Lanier’s books, which made him the companion and friend of 
half the boys of the country and showed his remarkable talent for guid- 
ing them into the best parts of this ideal world, fitly close by giving the 
best of the ballads in their purest and strongest forms,from Bishop Percy’s 
famous collection, With the Boy's Froissart. the Boy's King Arthur, 
the Mabinogion, and the Boy's Percy, Mr. Lanier’s readers have the 
full circle of heroes 


Sidney Lanier’s Editions of the 
Old Legends. 


EACH VOLUME BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE BOY'S MABINOGION. 


Being the earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthur in the famous red Book 
of Hergest Edited for Boys, with an Introduction by Sitpney 
Lanter. With 12 full page illustrations by Al'red Fredericks. One 
volume, crown 8vo, extra cloth ; ‘ . ‘ $3.00 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. 


Being Sir Thomas Mallory’s History of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round ‘Table, Edited tor Boys, with an Introduction by SipNEY 
Lanier. With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred Kappes. One 
volume, crown 8vo, extra cloth a ¥ $3.00 


THE BOY'S FROISSART. 


Being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of Adventure, Battle and Custom 
in England, France, Spain, etc. Edited for Boys, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sipney Lanier. With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred 
Kappes. One volume, crown 8vo, extra cloth . : . $3.00 
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The Land of the Arabian Nights. 


Being Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, to Bagdad. By 
William Perry Fogg. With an Introduction by Bavarp TayLor. 
A new edition with nearly 100 illustratons, 1 vol, 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Fogg was nearly the first American to penetrate to the oriental 
strongholds in Arabia an! Persia, into regions far from the beaten track 
of the tourist. The lively and enthusiastic narrative carries the reader 
into the most romantic lands, the home of the gorgeous scenery of the 
Arabian Nights, where nearly all the conditions of modern civilized life 
seem reversed. It is the true traveller’s tale, and inevery way an 
attractive and readable book. 


The Story of Siegfried. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


With a series of superb illustrations by Howard Pyle. 
square 12mo . . ° . ; 4 . 
Mr Baldwin has for the first time opened to young readers that 

wondertul world of the Nibleungen Legend, from which they have 

hitherto been shut out by 2 lack of the learning that would admit them. 

They have had either to take feeble versions ot the great story, or wait 

until the time when they could read it understandingly in its fullest form 

—a time too late to give them the keenest enjoyment of the adventures 

of Siegfried the Dragon-Slayer, and the heroes and traitors, giants, and 

dwarfs, and monsters, who fought with or against him in that marvel- 
lous and almost endless struggle. 


One volume, 
$2.00 


The American Boy’s Handy Book ; 


Or, What to Do and How to Do It, 


With more than 300 illustrations by the author. 


By Daniet C. Bearp. 
$3.00 


1 volume, 8vo J ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : : : 

‘*Tt is the memory; of the longing that used to possess myselfand my 
boy triends of a few years ago, fora real practical American boy’s book, 
that has induced me to offer this volume. Of course such a book can- 
not, in the nature of things, be exhaustive, nor is it. indeed, desirable 
that it should be. Its use and principal purpose are to stimulate the in- 
ventive faculties in boys, to bring them face to face with practical 
emergencies when no book can supply the place of their own common 
sense and the exerci-e of personal intelligence and ingenuity. 

“All the apparatus described are either to be constructed of material 
easily obtained by almost any boy without cost, or by a very small out- 
lay.”’"— From the Author's preface. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





